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A REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
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COLLEGE, LONDON. 


———ooo 


U% IVERSITY 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


The Council desire to appoint an Assistant to the present 
Secretary. The salary will be £200 per annum. Ceteris paribus, 
the Council will be inclined to prefer a graduate of the 
University of London. 

Further information may be obtained on application at the 
Office of the College. Applications and Testimonials will be 
received on or before Monday, the 17th of July. 


CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
June 28, 1865. 


WENEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY 
in connexion with the BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES ON CHEMICAL 
GEOLOGY will be delivered by Dr. PERCY, F.R.S., at the 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN STREET, on 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in each week, 
commencing on TUESDAY, the 4th JULY, at Two o’clock. 
Admission free. 





TRENHAM RKEEKS, Registrar. 





AUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL.—Heaa 

. Master: Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford ; Second Master: J. H. MERRIOTT, Escq., 
B.A., late Scholar of Merton College, Oxford. The Premises 
have lately been enlarged, and fresh Class-rooms added, with 
increased accommodation for Boarders. A Museum and 
Laboratory have been fitted up, and a Botanical Garden laid 
out, for the teaching of Physical Science, which is extended to 

lithe School. For Particulars, address the Head Master. 





WESTMINSTER ELECTION.—The 


COMMITTEE for PROMOTING the ELECTION of 
JOHN STUART MILL sit daily at 9a, Bridge Street, West, 
minster, S.W., where all communications may be made. 


Subscriptions to defray Mr. Mill’s return free of expens 
received at the Committee Room, or by the undersigned ~e4 ta 
C. WESTERTON, Chairman, Knightsbridge. 
J. 8. STORR, Treasurer, 26 King Street, Covent Garden. 
JAMES BEAL, Hon. Sec., 209 Piccadilly, W. 





[THOMAS | HUGHES for LAMBETH. — 
ITTEE meet daily at the Rifle Taver 
near The Horns, Kennington Park. 4 sip error oa 
JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Chairman. 
W. R. SELWAY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
JOSIAH J. MERRUMAN, Agent. 








T KENT ELECTION. —In conse- 
uence th of Sir John Lubbock, Bart., Mr. 
the Liberal Candidate for West Kent, will be } 
any public engagements for which he has been adver- 


GEORGE WARDE NORM irma: 
WILLIAM HALL, ap ee 
London Committee Rooms, 79 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


Lu 
to 
tised. 








unable | £6 per Weekwhile laid-u 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. — The 
EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is OPEN. In 
the Day, from Eight till Seven; Admission, One Shilling ; 


Catalogue, One Shilling. In the Evening, from Half-past Seven 
till Half-past Ten ; Admission, Sixpence ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


[OBEN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 

ON, 1865. 

UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 





THE EXHIBITION IS OPEN EVERY WEEK DAY. 
A 


pMission, One SHILLING. 
Ow Saturpays, Two Suriumes anp Sixprence. 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return Tickets, available for One Month, are issued between 
London and the principal Railway Stations in England and 
Scotland and Dublin, at an abatement of fifteen r cent. 
below the ordinary Return Ticket Rate, the holder being en- 
titled to purchase at the same time at the Railway Station a 
Ticket giving him admission six times to the Exhibition for 
4s. 6d., being twenty-five per cent. under the ordinary rate. 

Excursion Trains will be organized to run fortnightly, or 
oftener if n at very moderate fares, not exceeding 21s., 
from London to Dublin and back, and from other places in like 
proportion. The Ticket will be good for a fortnight, and at the 
same time the holder will be entitled to obtain at the same 
railway station, for one Shilling, a Ticket giving him admission 
twice to the Exhibition. 

On the Irish Railways, also, Excursion Tickets wlll be issued 
at greatly reduced fares, affording unusual facilities for visiting 
the celebrated scenery of the country. 


HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 
June 21, 


\ USICAL UNION.—GRAND AND LAST 

MATINEE,—TUESDAY, JULY 4.—Septet E fiat (en- 
tire), Beethoven ; Berceuse and Polonaise, Pianoforte, Lubeck. 
Songs, Schubert and Mendelssohn. Vocalist, Herr Hauser ; 
scherzo and trio from quintet in G, Spohr; God preserve the 
Emperor, from quartet Haydn; Swedish song, Harmonious 
Blacksmith egos song), and Ave Maria (Gounod), with vio- 
loncello obbligato, Piatti. Vocalist, Mdlle. Enequist. Grand 
Septet in D minor, Hummet. Piano sol Impromptu Lubeck, 
Executants: Strauss, Piatti, *Ries, *Webb, *Hann, *Pratten, 
*Barret, *Lazarus, *Teutchins, *Harper, and *Howell (*from 
Costa’s band). Pianist, Herr Lubeck (expressly for this matinee). 
Tickets, Half a Guinea each, to be had of Cramer and Co. 
Chap il and Co., Ollivier and Co., Ashdown and Parry, and 
Austin, at St. James’s Hall. Members can Pay for visitors at 
the Hall. Doors will open at cage Two. Concert to begin 
at Three. No free admissions will be given for this Matinee. 


18 Hanover Square. JOHN ELLA, Director. 


A copy of the “Harmonious Blacksmith,” its history, the 
origi ench melody and words, will be presented to every 
visitor to this matinee, : 


\ ORKING MEN’S CLUB and INSTI- 

TUTE UNION.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
on MONDAY, JULY 3, at Three p.w., in the LOWER HALL, 
EXETER HALL. The Right Hon. LORD BROUGHAM in 
the Chair. Admission Free. Members and Friends are re- 


quested to at 
150 Strand. HENRY SOLLY, Secretary. 








PEKE MEMORIAL FUND.—A MEET- 
\) ING OF THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS FUND will 
be held on TUESDAY, the 4th JULY, at 3 p.m., at the Offices of 
the Royal Geographical Society, 15 Whitehall’ Place, S.W., to 
decide upon the form of the Monument which is to be erected 
in honour of the great African explorer. 











A GENTLEMAN acquainted with several 
t1. Languages, who has worked for some time in a Chemical 
Laboratory, and is the Author of a work on Natural History, 
is desirous of procuring a SITUATION as CURATOR, 
LIBRARIAN, or otherwise. 

Address, W. K., care of Dr. Woop, 28 Harley Street, Caven- 
dish Square, W. 








ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, on AT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


by Injury, by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £5 5s. 


Fo: Particulars apply to the Clerks at the | a? | to 
the Local Anas or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, 10 


REGENT BET. 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 


RAILWAY COMPANY 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
(Established 1834.) 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Atthe THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
a reduction of 50 per cent, or one-half, upon the Premiums for 
the current year was declared upon all participating Policies 
six years in force, as shown in the following examples :— 


PR many Reduced Premium 





Age in | Sum Assured on 


























Policy. | Lives in England. um. for next Year. 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 ,000 248 4 12 4 2 
40 _1,000 | _31 10 0 a | FRE 
e | Assured Original Reduced | Further Reduced 
in on Lives Premium Premium Premium if in 
Policy. | in India, | ** *| next Year. Europe. 
20 £1,000 £42 0 0 £21 0 0 £913 4 
30 1,000 48 0 0 24 640~«¢0 12 42 
40 1,000 | 59 0 0 2910 0 1616 0 











The above will show the great advantages attaching to Policies 
effected with this Society, the annual reduction of Premium 
having been nearly 50 per cent. per annum at twenty-six divisions 
of profit, e Reversio Bonuses were added to 
Policies, the holders of which — increasing the sums 
ass to decreasing their Premiums. 

Premiums and Conditions highly favourable to Assurers pro- 
ceeding to India. The — Branch Offices at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, where Policies may be taken out on lives 
residing in any part of India. 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 

Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W., have bee 
appointed Agents to this Society for the West End of London. 








HE GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 


No. 11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital Two Millions, 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. * 
Total Income upwards of £315,000. 


Notice is hereby given that FIRE POLICIES which expire at 
ee, Tae be renewed —— Fifteen Days at this 
ce, or e Company’s Agents throughout the Kingdom 
otherwise they become Poid. = — 


All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced Duty of 
1s. 6d. per Cent. 


For Prospectus and other information apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to 
Sa See... 
[ MPERIAL FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 





Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 
REDUCTION OF DUTY. 


Insurances duc at Midsummer should be renewed within 
— days therefrom (last day July 8), or the same will become 
vo 

The Government having now decided to make the Duty uni- 
form, and to reduce it on every description of Property to 1s. 6d. 
per cent. per annum from 26th June, all Policies will be 
entitled to a reduction of one-half of the duty hitherto paid. 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victo and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


ENERAL. ELECTIONS.—THE . REV. 





ALEX. J. D. DORSEY, BvD., English Lecturer at 
Corpus Christi Cam and Lecturer in Public 
Reading at King’s College, London, gives LESSONS in PUBLIC 


SPEAKING at 25 Brunswick Gardens, W. 





RIVATE TUTOR.—A Clergyman, M.A. 
of Cambridge, residing near Richmond, experienced in 
Tuition, and as highly satisfactory Testimonials, is 
desirous of meeting with a Pupil.—Address, Beza, Hiscones & 
Sox's Library, Richmond, Surrey. 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Great Easvenn Cuemican Worxs, SrowmMarket, Surroug. 
MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 





Tu1s Mayvracrony has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection of 
Baron Lenx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 


for gunpowder, 


The advantages of Baron Leyx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
lowing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion, 


3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
shorter of l. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder, 

8. When used in shells instead of powder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal, 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a = c , and absence of smoke, enable a bam 4 
as quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 
cos’ 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
nae A in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. 

16. The uliar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
= the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 

e charge. 


_FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destro 
bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle wi 
great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
vantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20, Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one im the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 
ar tillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
patent Gun Cotton. " 


23. It can be t rted through fire without er, simply 
by being wetted, when dried in the open air it becomes as 
good as before. 


24. Itismuch fer than wder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the ape of pope oc yarn.” . - 

25 The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 
stant and unalterable in its nature, 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO 


are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pared in the various forms required for their use. Mining 

arges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 

They are also p to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 


repared 
deliver it in the form of gun ted t 1 
scription of ammunition. cartridges, adap © every de 


Artillerists ae prefer to a rage tet own cartridges 
Tay make special arrangements w te thro 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. aioe 2 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS, 


|! ley & BON, of TOTTENHAM COURT 
Gunpene of making a inove complete axtanqument of ner atone 
ve of their general Stock, displa Galleries, 
and large ground-floor Warerooms, rming 
believe, the most complete Stock of isco fen ays 


& oe aera yy oo of Bed- 
sen 
suplciion to HEAL & SOS, 100 lu? ii Totientum Cour 


HEAL 
London, 
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PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 


OPTICIANS, &c., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON; 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK. 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 
LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 
SPECTROSCOPES, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA AND 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 





ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS, 





Price List on application. 


(ences, TURRET, &STABLE CLOCKS, 





T. COOKE & SONS, 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Manvracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection 

of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 

article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 

Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, trom 
whom Wi.iuiam 8. Burton imports them direct, 


Clocks, from .. .. «+ oo’ oe 78 6d, to £45. 
Candelabra, from .. .. .. «- 13s, 6d. to £16 10 per pair 





Bronzes, from .. .. «+ o- 18s. to £16 16s, 
Lamps, moderateur, from .. 6s. to £9. 
Pure Colza Oil.. .. .. 4s, per gallon, 


ao 
ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by a ip poy to 
H.R... the ce of Wales, sends a CATALOG E gratis and 
post paid, It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table tlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty e Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1 la 2 3 and 4 Newman Street 
4 6 and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perruys, 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pexxuins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Propnirrtors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwet.; Messrs. Banrciay 
& Sox, London, &c., &.; and by Grocers and VOilmen 
universally. 


> | 
(AgsSOr .—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 
Warehouse. 








Aut Orners are Srvuniovus Ivrrations, 


PEMSVIN GNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 


Pale, dry, dinner Sherrics, soft and delicate, 24s,, 30s., 36s., and 
42s. a doz. 


Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 


Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 


Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 
Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 


High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
trated Vintages. 


LARET, ST. EMILION, a Good Sound 
Wine with Body and Flavour, 20s. Dozen, 


DELEVINGNE’, 51 Oxford Street, W. 











OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKIN S, 
ith a delightful and_ lasti fragranc y using the 
celabrated UNTEED SERVICE SOAP TABLE’ » 4d. and 
6d. each, manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandier, 


2 


TS. 
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ARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 


) SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons beg respectfully 
to notify that they have removed their principal Office to their 
Warehouse in La Bretve Savvace Yarp, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
and have discontinued their West End Otfice, 31 St. James’s. 
Street, S.W. March Ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C 








’ 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 
cheapest. All colours. Is simple in application, so that any 
person can use it. Fullinstructions given. Estd. 70 years, 





(ABSONE’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


is twice as durable as genuine white lead. See Testimo- 
nials, sent with Patterns and Prices post free, 





(JARSONS. ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 


3 cwt. carriage free to any Station in England and Wales 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. See List. 





for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 


(jABSON 8’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 





(ASSUR 8S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for WOOD-WORK. 








(JARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR IRON-WORK. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES, 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. No agents. 


ARSON’S ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. 











(JABSON S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for CONSERVATORIES. 





(jABSOS 8S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for HOT-HOUSES., 





will keep for years in adry place. All orders to be sent 
direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 
BEEHIVES. 
Paize Mepat awarpep to G. N, & Sons, ror Beenives anp- 
Honey, at Tue Paris Exposition or 1855. 


TEIGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE 

BEEHIVE, as originally introduced by GEORGE 

NEIGHBOUR & SONS, with all the recent improvements, 
three glasses, and thermometer, price 35s., securely packed, 


This unique Hive has met with universal commendation, and 
may be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most 
timid ; its arrangements are so perfect that the Honey may be 
taken at any time of the gathering season, without at all injur- 
ing the Bees. 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 
127 HIGH HOLBORN, or 49 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


(JABSON 8S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 








Their newly-arranged Catalogue of other improved Hives, with 
Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of Two Stamps. 


(ji of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 


externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
proved to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 
Viseases, ‘curing Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Bo’ Swellings, &. In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only ot REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 


be FOO —CHLORODYNE.—IN 

CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital 
physiciaus of London stated that Dr, J. Collis Browne was the 
discoverer—of Chlorodyne: that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 
The public, therefore, are cautioned nst using any other 
than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. It is 
aftirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell has graciously favoured J. T. gts NM with the 
following :—-‘ Extract of a dispatch from Mr, Webb, H.B.M.'s 
Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864 :;—The remedy most 
efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to 
be Cu.Loropyxe, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. 
Burke 1 have saved several lives.’ 


No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s, 6d. J. T. Davenport, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., 
sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genuine without 
the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 


ment stamp. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been appointed 
Stareh Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or Waves. This Starch 
is used in the Rovau Launpry, and was a a Prize Mevar 
1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and Lon lon. 
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Sales by Auction. 


THE FIRE AT MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE’S 


Auction Rooms, No. 13 Weilington Street, Strand, has de- 
stroyed the valuable LIBRARIES announced for Sale in Tur 
Reaper of the 24th ult. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE will, for the 
resent, carry on their business at their FINE ART GAL- 
ERY, adjoining the Lyceum Theatre, in Wellington Street. 





VALUABLE MINERALS AND FOSSILS. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 


AUCTION at his Great Room, 38 King Street, Covent 
‘Garden, on FRIDAY, JULY 7th, at Half-past Twelve precisely 
a valuable collection of Minerals, including some splendi 
Specimens of Light Red Arsenical Silvers, Antimonial Silvers, 
Chioride of Coppers, &c. Also some choice Fossils, Handsome 
Cabinet, &c. 

On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





EGGS AND BIRD SKINS. 


MB. J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION at his Great Room, 38 King Street, Covent 
Garden, on TUESDAY, JULY 11, at Half-past Twelve precisely 
FOUR FINE EXAMPLES OF THE EGG OF THE GREAT 
AUK, a Collection of Eggs and Bird Skins obtained by the Rev. 
H. B. Tristram last year in the Holy Land, a small Collection of 
Eggs, just received from Mr. H. Wheelwright in Sweden, 
Authentic Eggs from Turkey, Canada, &c. 

Me view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 

ad. 








LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they can 
‘always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names upon the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
ability and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 


Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Larcest and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, 
&c.—Partrivce & Cozens’ celebrated Guinea Case of STATIONERY 
forwarded free to. any Railway Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Cuarce for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, 
or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to Is. per 100, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
6s. Business or Address Dies from 3s.—Scnoo. Srationery 
supplied on the most liberal terms.—lIllustrated Price List of 
Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE R 


PRICE FOURPENCE ; 


EADER, 


A FIRST-CLASS 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC NEWSPAPER, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AFTERNOON, ar Two o’Ciock, 


STAMPED, FIVEPENCE. 





merit and general ability. 
of which they write. 
unconnected with any Publishing Firm, ‘‘ THE READER 


public. 


pages, maps, &. 


The very inadequat 
SCIENTIFIC MEN, are recor 


at their disposal. 


assistance, is given. 


persons unacquainted with the special subject. 


means of communication between themselves and with the public, have long been felt. 
of special consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in London. 

The Proprietors of ‘‘ THE READER,” therefore, with a view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space 
they have hitherto devoted to Science, and most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers of the 
different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 

Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of 
the work done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to the public. . 

In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Continental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 

and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 


Tne object of ‘‘ THE READER” is to supply the long-felt want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary 


‘“THE READER” commands the services of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, so 
that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic 
It is desired to have every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally 
” will show equal favour to all works of sterling worth, with- 
out caring through what channel they come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 


In the arrangements of “*‘ THE READER” the following system has been adopted : Each number contains A FULL 
AND DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
All works deserving further consideration are reviewed at length within a week or two of publica- 
tion. The special attention devoted by ‘‘ THE READER” to Foreign Literature, enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the Continent or in America. 

e manner in which THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR 
ded in the weekly press, and the want of a weekly organ which would afford scientific men a 


They have been the subject 


Topics of Musicat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are discussed in ‘‘ THE READER” in separate and original 
Articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those 


CORRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from writers of note, finds a place in ‘‘ THE READER.” 
THE FIFTH VOLUME of “‘ THE READER” was completed on the 24th June, 





£ s. d. 

Four Lines or under .....ccccececececeeeeesees O 3 6 

For every additional Line .........-++ss+++++ 0 0 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, ‘ 

Four Lines, or under . cod eeebasce betes at 20 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ s. d. 
For every additional Line ...........eseeeeeeeee O 0 6 
A COREE ci.ce ov cdcdeecedict deities SS -3 D 
A Page (3 Columns) ....... 900 


Across Two Columns one-third extra. ; 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO THE SPACE OCCUPIED. 


Advertisements Received till Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 





LONDON: 24, TAVISTOCK 


STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and defy 
competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
‘quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; ut 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
«church Street, London. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


a Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 30 BER- 
NERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 STRAND 
(Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station). Established 1830. 
Artificial Teeth made with their patented advantages are fitted 
without the least inconvenience, however tender the mouth, 
supporting and strengthening loose and sensitive Teeth until 
they become useful in mastication. Their resemblance to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guaranteed for 
all purposes of mastication and articulation. Operations of 
every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous patient can be 
supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. Consultation 

Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. 
5 efficacy, utility, and success of this system, vide 
cet. 





Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk 
Street, Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leola: and 14 St. Nicholas 
Street, Scarborough. 


*,* No connexion with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically. 
prepared India-rubber gum, No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render su 
pent to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 

he reach of all. 
Clergymen, Lecturers, and Fublic Speakers will find this 
— ae ty meng os be their wants ; it combines com- 
enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
Toapection invited. 4 ‘ 
*.* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


*‘ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. , 





PARIS. AGES FOR THE READER, 
_ MR. J. ROTIISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 
who will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
teview. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 

X Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 

Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 

will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


RUSSIA. —- Messrs. ASHER & Co., 
' Berlin Agents for Tue Reaver, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 











ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaper, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
Subscribers on account of Tae Reaper. Annual Subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 





To Book Buyers, Readers, Librarians, &c. 





GRATIS EVERY MONTH! 


ASHER & CO.’S MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Containing a Classified List of all important new Foreign 
Publications. 


ASHER & CO0.’S MONTHLY LIST OF NEW WORKS 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Weekly Imports and a A and from all Parts of the 
orld. 











ASHER & CO,, 


13 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Also, at 20 Unter den Linden, Berlin (Prussia). 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 

fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required, Patenrep. 
Fre.n’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffiess Chamber Candle 
is Se.r-rirrinc, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
end. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
tor Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Also, Freiy’s cetesratep Unirep Service Soar Tanters, and 
Parent Panarrixe Canpies, as supplied to HER MAJESTY'S 
GOVERNMENT. 














*“‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent properties. As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indispen- 
sable.” 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 
as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘‘I find it to be entirely composed of the 
Jecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
uality’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on Food, 
and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 
Package. 

In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6 Ibs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 Ibs. at 1s. 3d. per Ib. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib. 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemnen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8. W. 





ETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 


MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 





Just published, 8vo, sewed, price Is., 


UGGESTIONS on TOWN SEWAGE, and 
ITS APPLICATION to LAND by GRAVITATION. By 
Lvcivs H. Spooner. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on licati b 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Strect, Bond — " 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





BOHN & LOVEDAY’S 


NEW AND USEFUL 


WRITING CASES, 


WITH GOOD STATIONERY FITTINGS COMPLETE. 


In cloth, 1s. 6d., or in leather, 2s. 6d. ; or either, with spring 
ink, 6d. extra. 


BOHN & LOVEDAY, 4 Wine Office Court, E.C. 








BOHN & LOVEDAY’S 
“REMINDER.” 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide-Mémoire, so 
manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note folded, 
which can be renewed without trouble as wired, and oe- 
cupying but little space, will be found invaluable in visiting, 
marketing, business appointments, &c., &c. In roan, silk lin 

price 6d., of all Booksellers and Stationers; and by enclosing 
— ves, by post of the Manufacturers, 4, Wine Office 

burt, 4 





- 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VI NEW BARNET, HERTS, 


close to the ie Rey er the direction of Mr. Mer- 
CALFE etor e Establishm I riessni 
House, nm Green, W) —" ys 


ubrious spots 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Northern way 
of the King’s Cross from whence trains start every 


For Terms and Prospectuse apply to Mrs, WESTON, Grac- 
Senders Villa 00 above. 


‘ 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCXLIX. JULY, 1865. 8vo, price 6s. 


I. WATSON’S LIFE OF WARBURTON. 
IL. IDIOT ASYLUMS. 
III. EARLY ITALIAN ART. 
IV. REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
V. THE TUNNEL THROUGH THE ALPS. 
VL. STREET’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 
Vil. CHINA AND JAPAN. 
VIII. SWINBURNE’S ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 
IX. LADY DUFF GORDON’S LETTERS FROM 
EGYPT. 
X. MUNRO’S LUCRETIUS. 
XI. DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


EARL RUSSELL on the ENGLISII 


GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION. Third and 


cheaper Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
[Just ready. 


II, 


HISTORY of the RISE and IN- 
FLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised, 2 Vols. Svo, 25s. 

[On Thursday next. 


IV. 

ICE CAVES in FRANCE and SWIT- 

ZERLAND : a Narrative of Subterranean Explorations. 

ys! the Rev. G. F. Browne, M.A., Member of the 
pine Club. Square crown 8vo, with Woodcuts. 

[On Thursday next. 


A GUIDE to SPAIN. By H.O’Suea. 


Post 8vo, with Travelling Map. 
[Nearly ready. 


VI. 

THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 
JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. 
Part V., with Three Appendices—viz. I. On the 
Israelitish Origin of the Sanctuary at Mecca; II. On 
the Psalms, in reply to the Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne and 
the Bishop of Ely ; III. On the Pheenician Origin of 
the Name IAO. &vo, price 18s. [In a few days. 


Vil. 


SPRING and AUTUMN. By the 


Author of ‘‘Morning Clouds,” ‘‘The Romance of a 
Dull Life,” &e. Post 8vo, 6s. 


PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION 


drawn frem NATURE and REVELATION, and ap- 
lied to FEMALE EDUCATION in the UPPER 
LASSES. By the Author of ‘‘Amy Herbert.” 2 
Vols., fsep., 12s. 6d. 
Ix. 


HISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS 


OPINIONS. By J. H. Newman, D.D., of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri. Post 8vo, 6s. 


x. 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under 
the EMPIRE. By Cuar ies Merivare, B.D., Chap- 
lain to the Speaker. Cabinet Edition, in § Vols., price 

6s. each. Vol. VI. now ready. 


DR. CHARLES WEST’S LEC- 


TURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILD- 
HOOD. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 


price lés. 
XII. 


SEA-AIR and SEA-BATHING for 


CHILDREN and INVALIDS: their Properties. Uses, 
and Mode of Employment. Translated from the French 
of Dr. Brocuarp, by W. Strance, M.D. Fscp. 3s. 


XIII. 


rT 
THE RESTORATION of HEALTH ; 
or, the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to the 
Recovery of Health: a Manual for the Invalid, anda 
Guide in the Sick-Room. By WiruiamM Srravyce, 
M.D. Fsep. [On Thursday next. 
XIV. 


DR ODLING'S COURSE of PRAC- 


TICAL CHEMISTRY, arranged for Medical Students, 
with express reference to the Three Months’ Summer 
Practice. Revised Edition, now complete, with 70 
new Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


XV. 


THE LAW RELATING to BENEFIT 
BUILDING SOCIETIES, with Practicai Observations, 
a Form of Rules for a Permanent Building Society, 
and Forms of Mo to the Trustees. By W. 
Tipp Pratt, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Second Edition. Fscp. 3s. 6d. 


XVI. 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. 428, 
JULY, 1865. Medium 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


English Ultramontanism. In | The Right of Occupancy in 
o Parts. Part IL. Oude and Bengal.—The 
Rent Case—Hills v. Issar 


Gilbert Rugge. A Tale. By Ghos. 


the Author of “A First | », 
” The Amulet. A Tale of 
Priendsitb-” Chaps. XLV. | “spanish California. Con- 
clusion. 
The Writings of M. Edmund | Brodie’s Autobiography. 
About. Late Operations on the Ser- 
Fish Culture. pentine. 








London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 





NEW WORK BY MR. J. F, CAMPBELL, OF ISLAY. 





Now ready, in Two Vols., 8vo, price 42s., 


FROST AND FIRE. 


NATURAL ENGINES, TOOL MARKS & CHIPS; 


WITH 


SKETCHES TAKEN AT HOME & ABROAD. 
By A TRAVELLER. 





‘* A very original work, and, what is un- 
common in such subjects, a very lively and 
attractive one, has just appeared under the 
striking title of ‘‘ Frost and Fire.” ... As 
many general readers will doubtless be 

atified in perusing the telling anecdotes 
related by the author—whether derived from 
scenes in his own native Highlands, or from 
Lapland, Norway, the Alps, the Medi- 
terranean, or North America, so I also believe 
that geologists and physical geographers will 
find in the work a fund of original thought, 
which must act as a stimulus to the produc- 
tion of many most important results.” —Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s Anniversary Address at 
the Geographical Society, May 22, 1865. 


‘*A very Turner among books, in the 
originality and delicious freshness of its style, 
and the truth and delicacy of the descriptive 
portions. For some four-and-twenty years 
he has traversed half our northern hemisphere 
by the least frequented paths ; and every- 
where, with artistic and philosophic eye, has 
found something to describe—here in tiny 
trout stream or fleecy cloud, there in lava flow 
or ocean current, or in the works of nature’s 
giant sculptor—ice.”—Reader, May 27. 

**The whole book contains records of in- 
genious experiment and adventurous travel 
which will thoroughly repay the careful 
reader. Let no one suppose, however, that 
*“*Frost and Fire” can be dipped into at 
pleasure with any hope of being thereby 
understood in its general drift. It is a book 
which, if read at all, must be, and deserves 
to be, read thoroughly. The accounts of 
travels contain most vivid descriptions of 
scenery and manners. The incidental notices 
of animal life show that the writer has a keen 
love of living nature. He is a fisherman, if 
not generally eminent as a sportsman ; and, 
last of all, he is a draughtsman who has pro- 
duced illustrations of natural scenery as 
beautiful and accurate as have ever adorned 
the pages of any book of artistic travel.” — 
Field, June 17. 


**To read a book like the volumes before 
us is one of the highest privileges that can 
attach to the student of science ; to the 
general public it cannot fail to be a rich treat. 
Never in the course of our scientific reading 
have we met with a work more thoroughly 
sterling. The manly good sense and earnest- 
ness of purpose exhibited in one thousand 


pages of the very best matter have quite dis- | 


armed us. We would fain dwell longer upon 
the many beauties of this work, and add 
further evidence to its charming and never- 
ending freshness and originality. He tells 
us, in the preface to his work, that it was 
‘written for readers who take pleasure in 
natural science without being philosophers ;’ 
that it was written, moreover, ‘by one who 
has no claim to scientific knowledge.’ 
Against the latter proposition we must utter 
our protest. Rarely has it been our good 
fortune to meet with a work at once so 
original and so mindful of the cherished 
opinions of the accepted leaders of thought 
in its particular department. In _ these 
volumes we not only meet, what is so rare 
now-a-days, science founded on practical 
observation, but, what is rarer still, science 
hand in hand with modesty.” —Times, June 23. 





Edinburgh : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 
88 Princes Street. London : HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, & CO, 
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MR MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS for the CONTINENT, 


&o. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK OF 


TRAVEL TALK, for Use of Englishmen Abroad. In 
German, French, Italian, and English. 3s. 6d. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 


HOLLAND—Betoium, North Germany, and the 
RuINE to SwWitzERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 


SOUTH GERMANY AND THE TYROL—Bavari, 
Austria, Stryrta, Huncary, and the Danuse, from 
UM tu the Brack Sea. Maps. Post Svo. 10s. 


MURRAY'S KNAPSACK GUIDE 


TO THE TYROL. Map. lé6mo. Just ready. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
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PATENTS AND MONOPOLIES. 


\ ANY of us enter this world on a Patent 
i bed. If we are “brought up by 
hand,” it is on Patent food administered 
through a Patent feeding-bottle. Those 
who, when ill, imprudently attempt to 
cure themselves by taking a _ so-called 
“Patent” medicine, are almost certain 
to die, and are likely, if rich enough, to 
be enclosed in a Patent coffin, and 
transported to their last and least un- 
happy home in a Patent hearse. Thus, 
with all the incidents of life and of 
death, articles or processes for which Her 
Majesty has granted her Letters Patent, 
are intimately associated. There is but 
one striking exception. No Patent has 
yet been obtained for an improvement on 
the old-fashioned plan according to which 
the earth is replenished. Before long, this 
matter will doubtless attract the attention 
of Patentees ambitious of showing how to 
do by artificial means what is assuredly 
nobler, as well as more difficult, than to 
cause two blades of grass to grow where 
but one grew before. 

There can be no question, then, as to the 
universality of the interest attaching to 
Patents. Hardly any man, woman, or 
child, is unaffected by them. Yet among 
the multitude whom they concern, there 
are but few who think seriously about the 
expediency of granting or withholding 
them; and, among those who have made 
up their minds on the subject, there are 
very great differences of opinion. 

It is held by the opponents of Patents 
that to grant them at all is both a mistake 
and an injury ; a mistake in principle, and 
an injury to trade. Only a few days ago, we 
readin The Times that the fact of a certain 
French firm having been able to supply 
locomotives to an English Railway Com- 
pany at a lower price than any firm in 
this country, was chiefly owing to the 
operation of our Patent laws. It was not 
alleged that French or Belgian manufac- 
turers were freed from the operation of 
such laws ; but it was maintained that they 
did not suffer nearly so much from them 
as all English firms do. The short and 
conclusive answer to this is, that in France 
to every million of the population, there 
are at present one hundred and _sixty- 
two Patents in force; in Belgium three 
hundred and twelve, and in England one 
hundred. As the number of manufac- 
turers is much less in those countries than 
in this, the restrictive action of Patents 
must be infinitely greater there, than here. 
Hence, Patents cannot hamper the action 
of English firms exclusively. Even if they 
did have that effect, it would not follow 
that to grant them was an error. This 
proposition has, however, been gravely ad- 

vanced in an elaborate article in the cur- 

rent number of Zhe Kdinburgh Review. 
Moreover, it is stated that Copyright is as 
defensible a privilege, as Patent rights are 
oppressive monopolies. We consider the 
distinction drawn between them to be 
wholly illusory. For the present, how- 
ever, we shall confine ourselves to an 
examination of the arguments, contained 
in that article, against granting Letters 
Patent for inventions. 

These arguments are based on two 
theories ; first, that Patents, being monopo- 
lies, are injurious ; second, that they are 
hindrances to free competition. We admit 





that monopolies, properly so called, “ are 


odious.” We desire that every enactment 
tending towards protection, as opposed to | 
freedom of trade, should be swept away. 
We maintain, however, that modern Pa- | 
tents differ so essentially from the old Mo- 
nopolies, as to be necessary in order to 
insure unrestricted competition. 

The article in The Edinburgh begins by 
referring to the effect produced when 
the list of Monopolies granted by 
Queen Elizabeth was read over in 
the House of Commons. A member ex- 
claimed, with justifiable indignation, that 
bread would be soon included among the 
number of the things for which monopolies 
were accorded. We are then told by 
the writer in The Edinburgh that “ if the 
“ list of such monopolies were now read 
“ over in the House, it would be found 
“that the case of which the mere imagi- 
“ nation once provoked such wrath in Par- 
“ liament has been realized—bread ¢s among 
“‘ their number, and a man shall hardly mix 
“flour and water and bake them into 
“ bread in any manner which has not been 
“‘ eranted by the Crown to the exclusive 
“use of some patentee.” If this state- 
ment were wholly accurate, then it would 
be impossible for any one to bake bread 
without a licence. Is this a fact ? 

Taking the illustration thus furnished, 
let us endeavour to dispel the confusion of 
ideas which the writer seems to labour 
under, as to the difference between a 
monopoly such as that granted by Queen 
Elizabeth, and a Patent for making bread 
granted by Queen Victoria. Her Majesty 
has empowered Dr. Dauglish to have the 
sole right of making aérated bread for 
a fixed period, in consideration of his 
having paid certain fees and disclosed the 
nature of his invention. Having paid 
the fees and obtained the protection, he is 
entitled to sue anyone who shall infringe 
his Patent. He cannot interfere with any 
baker who chooses to bake bread in a 
manner different from his own. He may 
charge what he pleases for his loaves ; but 
no one is obliged to buy or eat them. In 
fact, his whole power is limited to bringing 
a new sort of bread into the market, and 
persuading consumers to purchase it in 
preference to all other sorts. In-enabling 
Dr. Dauglish to do this, Queen Victoria 
does not, we think, render him any unfair 
assistance. 

Queen Elizabeth would have acted 
otherwise. She would have bestowed 
upon him the “ Monopoly” of making 
bread, and have empowered him to hinder 
anyone from interfering with his exclusive 
right. Dr. Dauglish would then have 
had nothing to fear from competition. 
Whether his bread were good or bad, 
the public would have been compelled by 
necessity either to purchase it at his own 


price, or else to dispense with the “ staff 
Moreover, no family | 


of life” altogether. 
would dare to make bread for home con- 
sumption, because to do so would «be to 
interfere with his monopoly. The result 
would be that under Queen Elizabeth, Dr. 
Dauglish would rapidly accumulate wealth, 
to the detriment of his fellow men, 
whereas under Queen Victoria he cannot 
acquire any money without benefiting 
his fellows. The modern Patent means the 
power to compete ; the ancient Monopoly 
the power to restrain. To characterize both 
Patents and Monopolies, as alike oppres- 
sive, is to assert that which cannot be 
substantiated. 


5 


e inventor who trusts in the honour of 
his fellows is like a banker who refuses to 
lock up his safe. To discover a process, 

'and apply it in practice, involves not 
mental labour only, but an expenditure of 
money also. For instance, a man in 
vents a steel pen which will write, if not 
spell better than any other ever made. This 
would be a useful discovery ; and it would 
be the means of largely remunerating him 
who had the good fortune to make it. 
Let us suppose that he sets to work to 
| produce the improved pens without first 
having acquired the privilege of making 
them during a period of fourteen years. 
He would fail frequently before attain- 
ing the desired result. Much of his 
time and means would have to be be; 
stowed on erecting the proper machinery 
and making his invention generally known, 
If it answered perfectly, the demand for 
the new pens would be great. Rival pen- 
makers would be unable to find customers 
for their inferior articles. Would they 
placidly watch the rising reputation of the 
clever inventor? We should regard them 
as very bad men of business if they did, 
They would be obliged either to produce a 
better pen, or else to manufacture that 
which had proved to be so good, and had 
become so popular. Starting with the 
knowledge imparted to them by the 
ingenious inventor, and thus released from 
the necessity of wasting their time and 
energies in disheartening failures, they 
would be able to erect machinery at a less 
cost than he had incurred, and, conse- 
quently, to sell pens at a lower price, and 
yet at a greater profit than he could sell 
them. The inventor would starve, and 
the pirate would grow rich. Hence, in 
these days, without Patent Laws there could 
be no competition. Competition implies 
equality. It is a monopoly of the most 
obnoxious kind, if one man have the 
opportunity of snatching from another the 
fruit of his toil and the result of his 
outlay, if one may reap where another has 
sown. A Patent Law prevents this. 

If this inventor were working under 
the protection of a Patent, he would have 
the same difficulties to overcome as before. 
But he would be freed from the apprehen- 
sion of losing all return for his outlay. 
Whilst his Patent continued in force, 
he would have the sole right of manu- 
facturing a particular article, a right 
which would be useless unless he could 
manufacture that article so cheaply as to 
compete with all others of a similar kind. 
Thus, his Patent privilege would merely give 
him the opportunity of competing on equal 
terms with everyone else. 

These are the leading principles accord- 
ing to which the bestowal of Patents can 
be defended. But the provisions of our 
Patent Laws cannot be supported on 
these or any other grounds. Our 
Laws, as now framed, give the greatest 
possible amount of annoyance to the 
public with the least possible protection 
to the Patentee. Because a Law is bad, it 
does not follow that its principleiserroneous 
or obnoxious, any more than it follows 
that, because a man is a fool or a lunatic, 
therefore he ought to be tortured or 
slain. 

So long as inventors can obtain Patents, 
the public gains quite as much as inventors 
can do. By taking out a Patent, they bind 
themselves to disclose the nature of their 
invention, and also to make it over to the 
| public after the lapse of a few years. If 
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they cannot receive legal protection, they 
make no disclosure, because unless they 
work in secret, the fruit of their labours 
will be filched from them. In the one 
case, it is their interest to strive to furnish 
the public with the most perfect machine, 
process, or article they can produce. 
In the other, their energies must be chiefly 
expended in concealing from the public 
their methods of working, or the construc- 
tion of their improved machinery. The 
absence of a Patent Law is a premium on 
secresy. 

We are disinclined to cite the example 
of any other country in support of the 
course which should be pursued in our own. 
But in the present case, we must make an 
exception in favour of the United States. 
There, if anywhere, Patent Laws would 
not be maintained for a day, if they proved 
so detrimental to trade as some would 
have us believe. Now, the Americans have 
afforded us as much reason for concluding 
that they desire the dissolution of the 
Union, as for maintaining that they are dis- 
satisfied with the operation of their Patent 
Laws. In bis report for last year, the 
Commissioner of Patents assures Congress, 
with reference to what had been said in 
England against Patents, “that to most 
“inventors in this country [America] it 
“would seem not less preposterous to 
“ question the right of property, or the 
“ fundamental laws of morality, than to 
“inquire into the right and policy of 
“ granting Patents for inventions.” 

The cases of individual hardship which 
are constantly urged as reasons for abolish- 
ing Patents, have nearly always arisen from 
the defectiveness of our Patent Laws, and 
the inefficiency of the tribunals which 
decide questions relating to Patents. Thus, 
we should support any well-considered plan 
of reform of those laws as heartily as we 
should oppose their injudicious repeal. 
Bad thdugh they are, yet they do less 
harm than would ensue were there no law 
in operation. To abolish those Laws, 
in place of amending them, would be at 
once unwise and indefensible. 
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THE ARABS AT HOME. 


Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central 
and Eastern Arabia. By William Gifford 
Palgrave. 2 Vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


T is long since we have had so excellent a 
i book a aval as Mr. Palgrave’s. His rare 
accomplishments especially titted him for the 
arduous enterprise, while the novelty of the 
scenes he brings before his readers, makes 
his book as amusing as a tale from the 
* Arabian Nights.” In June, 1862, he left 
Maan, having crossed the Ghour, south of 
Petra, and reached Kateef, on the Persian 
Gulf, in the following February. During 
these months he had traversed and fully 
studied the Djowf, Shomer, and the Nejed, 
names that up to the publication of his 
travels conveyed but vague notions to most 
European ears. They constitute in a gate 
ally pearing ovis e great central plateau 
of Arabia, culminating, as the name denotes, 
in Nejed, the stronghold of Wahhabee power. 
The fanaticism and jealousy of these Monam- 
medan puritans have caused their capital to 
be likened by their neighbours to the lion’s 
cave, which has many footmarks leading to- 
but none away from it. It was no 
light enterprise to beard these lions in their 
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be arrived at. A long familiarity with their 
language and learning encouraged him to 
make the attempt. Some disguise was not the 
less indispensable, for had his European origin 
been discovered, he would never have left 
the place alive. 

ith a Syrian attendant from Zaleh, he 
gave himself out as a physician, not conceal- 
ing his Christianity, but accommodating him- 
self in every other particular to the native 
customs and habits. A more than ordinary 
amount of that familiarity with medical 
treatment, which so many of our non-pro- 
fessional countrymen acquire in the East, 
was abundantly sufficient to enable him to 
arrive at a great reputation among Arabs, 
whose curative expedients are of the most 
primitive and often absurd character. He 
consequently, both at Hayel, the capital of 
Shomer, and at Riad, that of the Nejed, soon 
came in contact with the chief personages of 
the land, and thus had the fullest opportunity 
of studying the history and present politics 
of the country. A better plan could not 
have been adopted, but we cannot quite agree 
with the tone of his remarks on those who 
have chosen the character of a Dervish (or as 
he more properly speaks it ‘‘ Darweesh ”’) for 
the same purpose :— 


Passing oneself off for a wandering Darweesh, 
as some European explorers have attempted to 
do in the East, is, for more reasons than one, a 
very bad plan. It is unnecessary to dilate on 
that moral aspect of the proceeding which will 
always first strike unsophisticated minds. To 
feign a religion which the adventurer himself 
does not believe; to perform with scrupulous 
exactitude, as of the highest and holiest import, 
practices which he inwardly ridicules, and which 
he intends on his return to hold up to the 
ridicule of others; to turn, for weeks and 
months together, the most sacred and awful 
bearings of man towards his Creator into a 
deliberate and truthless mummery—not to men- 
tion any other and yet darker touches—all this 
seems hardly compatible with the character of a 
European gentleman, let alone that of aChristian. 
The Deraeethes of the East are nowise isolated 
individuals. Every school, every brotherhood, has 
its own distinctive teaching and technicalities, 
its peculiar practices and observances, its several 
saints and doctors, great men and founders. A 
Franciscan ora Carthusian, a Dominican or a 
Benedictine, are not membersof more thoroughly 
organized bodies, nor more minutely discriminated 
from each other, than are the disciples of each 
saint or founder in this Oriental reproduction of 
Christian asceticism. Now let us imagine to 
ourselves a Protestant traveller from Edinburgh 
or Stockholm, desirous, from whatever motive, 
to traverse Italy or Spain unrecognized, and 
assuming the guise of a Benedictine or ciscan, 
in order better to insure his incognito in Catholic 
countries. It is evident the result would simply 
be to entangle himself in superfluous difficulties, 
and double or treble the chances of his own de- 
tection. And even should the ordin crowd, 
deceived by his garb and tonsure, take him now 
and then for what he acted, what would be his 
condition on falling in with any of his pretended 
order? Above all, should any gavel monk or 
friar, suspecting, as he certainly would, the 
stranger brother's authenticity, ply him with a 
few of those family questions and allusive 
phrases which constitute so to speak the free- 
masonry of every close corporation ! Much better 
would our imaginary North-countryman have 
gone on his way unfrocked and ungirdled, mixed 
with the every-day multitude, on a safer because 
a simpler line of personation. 


It is impossible to dispute the good sense 
of these observations, or to avoid acknowledg- 
ing the greater prudence of the course he 
adopted ; but where an unquestionable decep- 
tion has to be practised, it seems to us that 
the distinction between Doctor and Darweesh 
will hardly support the gravity of his moral 
animadversions. He certainly gives himself 
the full licence which he refuses to the man 
who thus accommodated himself to the 
religious observances of the country, for 
there is no form of vituperation to which he 
does not subject the Wahhabees and their 
reform of the Mohammedan religion. He will 
not allow that it bears any resemblance 
whatever to the Protestant Reformation in 


Europe, though he is forced to illustrate their 
manners and ways of thinking by constant 








references to the Rump Parliament, the 
reign of the saints, the Council of Dort, and 
whatever else was most uncompromising in 
that revolution. This remarkable movement 
commenced in Islam about 100 years since, 
and spread from the Nejed, until the Wah- 
habee princes had subjected the whole of 
Central Arabia. Mr. Palgrave summarizes 
their doctrines in the following extracts 
among others :— 


The keystone, the master thought, the parent 
idea—of whieh all the rest is but the necessary 
and inevitable deduction—is contained in the 
phrase far oftener repeated than understood, 
** La Lah illa Allah ’—there is no God but God; 
a literal translation, but much too narrow for 
the Arab formula, and quite inadequate to 
render its true force in an Arab mouth or mind. 
‘*There is no God but God” are words simply 
tantamount in English to the negation of any 
deity save one alone ; and thus much they cer- 
tainly mean in Arabic, but they imply much 
more also. Their full sense is not only to deny 
absolutely and unreservedly all plurality, whether 
of nature or person, in the Supreme Being, not 
only to establish the unity of the unbegetting 
and unbegot in all its simple and uncommuni- 
cable Oneness, but besides this the words in 
Arabic, and among Arabs, imply that this one 
Supreme Being is also the only agent, the only 
force, the only act existing throughout the 
universe; and leave to all things else, matter or 
spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or moral, 
nothing but pure, unconditional passiveness, 
alike in movement or quiescence, in action or in 
capacity. The sole power, the sole motor, 
movement, energy, and deed, is God ; the rest is 
downright inertia and mere instrumentality, 
from the highest archangel down to the simplest 
atom of creation. Hence, in the one sentence 
‘‘La Dah illa Allah” is summed up a system 
which, for want of a better name, I may be 
permitted to call the Pantheism of force or 
of act, thus exclusively assigned to God, 
who absorbs it all, exercises it all, and to 
whom alone it can be ascribed ; whether for 

reserving or for destroying, for relative evil or 
for equally relative good. I say relative, because 
it is clear that in such a theology no place is left 
for absolute good or evil, reason or extravagance ; 
all is abridged in the autocratical will of the one 
great agent: Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione 
voluntas; or more significantly still in Arabic, 
‘*Kema yesha’o,” as He wills it—to quote 
the constantly-recurring expression of the Coran. 
‘ One might at first sight think that this 
tremendous autocrat, this uncontrolled and un- 
sympathizing power, would be far above any- 
thing like passions, desires, or inclinations. Yet 
such is not the case, for he has with respect to 
his creatures one main feeling and source of 
action—namely, jealousy of them, lest they 
should perchance attribute to themselves some- 
thing of what is his alone, and thus encroach 
on his all-engrossing kingdom. Hence he is ever 
more prone to punish than to reward, to inflict 

ain than to bestow pleasure, to ruin than to 
uild. Itis his singular satisfaction to let created 
beings continually feel that they are nothing else 
than his slaves, his tools, and contemptible tools 
also, that thus they may the better acknow- 
ledge his superiority, and know his power to be 
above their power, his cunning above their cun- 
ning, his will above their will, his pride above 
their pride, or rather that there is no power, 
cunning, will, or pride, save his own. ut he 
himself, sterile in his inaccessible height, neither 
loving nor enjoying aught save his own and self- 
measured decree, without son, companion, or 
counsellor, is no less barren for himself than for 
his creatures, and his own barrenness and lone 
egotism in himself is the cause and rule of his 
indifferent and unregarding despotism around. 
The first note is the key of the whole tune, and 
the primal idea of God runs through and modi- 
fies the whole system and creed that centres in 
him. That the notion here given of the Deity, 
monstrous and blasphemous as it may appear, is 
exactly and literally that which the Coran con- 
veys or intends to convey, I at present take for 
ted. ... Accordingly, when God—so runs the 
tradition ; I had better said the blasphemy—tre- 
solved to create the human race, he took into his 
hands a mass of earth, the same whence all man- 
kind were to be formed, and in which they, after 
a manner, pre-existed ; and having then divided 
the clod into two equal portions, he threw the 
one half into hell, saying, ‘‘These to eternal 
fire, and I care not ;” fs projected the other 
half into heaven, adding, ‘‘ And these to Para- 
dise, and I care not.” 
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This theology has been heard in Europe, 
and is a logical consequence of the attempt 
to construe our notions of the Divinity from 
a dialectic treatment of supposed attributes 
of the absolute. But, apart from the doc- 
trines, there is a certain tone in Mr. Pal- 
grave’s statement of them which will annoy 
many, and set them about discovering how 
he came by the strong antipathy which he 
everywhere expresses against Mohammedan- 
ism in general, and its present form in par- 
ticular. It is, perhaps, hardly to be ex- 
pected that any one should live for months 
among men who he well knows would thirst 
for and infallibly shed his blood were they 
aware of his true character, without entertain- 
ing a lively animosity in return; but although 
Mr. Palgrave, in the scene between himself 
and the acting ruler at Riad, shows how 
narrowly he escaped falling a victim to 
Wahhabee fanaticism and suspicion, we can- 
not but confess that not only in the above 
extracts, but in every remark he makes on 
their religion and government, he allows his 
feelings to lead him to condemnatory conclu- 
sions, which seem to us one-sided and exagge- 
rated, and that, too, on grounds of evidence 
he gives in other paris of his volumes. 
Fanatics and puritans they may be, but the 
Wahhabees are unquestionably the most able 
and energetic race in the Peninsula. They 
have surmounted the most utter defeats, and 
shown the vitality of their faith and system 
by recovering from the crushing blows dealt 
them by Ibrahim Pasha. It is somewhat 
curious to contrast the tone in which Mr. 


Palgrave recounts the wholesale massacre of | 


Nejdean theologians by the Egyptian con- 
queror, than which nothing cold more re- 
semble Jehu’s treatment of the priests of 
Baal, with the judgment he uniformly passes 
on the means taken by the Wahhabees to 
extend and consolidate their power. It is 
the more necessary to make these remarks, 
because Mr. Palgrave very truly says that he 
is more concerned with ‘‘ human Arabia” 
than with its geological or geographical fea- 
tures, as it cannot be denied that there are 
certain features, and these not the lowest in 
human character, for which he shows but 
scant sympathy. 

When, however, it is borne in mind how 
small were his scientific appliances, how com- 
pletely he was restricted by common prudence 
to the equipment which his assumed character 
justified, it is quite surprising what a mass 
of information he has managed to gather to- 
gether upon almost every topic of interest 
connected with the country. His account of 
desert travelling is the most graphic we have 
anywhere seen, and he had to cross several 
arms or gulfs, as it might be said, of that 
Sea of Sand which surrounds the central 
plateau of the country, and runs up where- 
ever its formation will allow, exactly as if it 
were a true sea. One of the strangest 
features of these sandy wastes is the occasional 
occurrence of sudden depressions from six to 
eight hundred feet deep, circular like the 
punch-bowls of our chalk formation, which 
are never filled up, though their sides are 
but loose sand. Many of them are inhabited 
by a few solitary families, while in the great 
southern desert, or Dahna, more are tenanted 
only by gazelles and other wild animals. 

It is, however, quite impossible to give 
within any reasonable limits an idea of the 
interest and variety of these volumes. With 
dromedaries and Nejdean horses we seem, 
in spite of their renown, to make a new ac 
quaintance on reading Mr. Palgrave’s account 
of them ; while in his history of the Wahhabee 
dynasty, and of the personal adventures of 

elal, the ruler in Shomer, we must have re- 
course to the tales of Scheharazade for ade- 
quate parallels. Indeed, nothing is more 
striking than the impression left on his 
readers’ minds in this respect ; Arab life seems 
but little changed since the days of Haroun 
al Raschid ; and the Arabian Nights ap- 
pear to be much more fully representative 
of a real life than is often supposed to be the 
case. Nor is this the only point in which 
Mr. ve reminds us of those celebrated 
tales ; he has about his method of narration 
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an Oriental amplitude of style, and fondness 
for digression, to which nothing but the 
novelty of his subject, and his complete 
mastery of it, would reconcile many of his 
readers. After his arrival at the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, he visited the district of 
Oman, or the South-eastern Coast, and 
suffered shipwreck in the Bay, off Mascat. 
His account of this misfortune and his escape 
can hardly be surpassed for vivacity and 
truth. Still the interest of his journey flags 
after his flight from Riad. This may perhaps 
be in part attributable to the loss of all his 
notes at the time of his shipwreck, if it be 
not sufficiently accounted for by the less 
dramatic character of the events themselves. 

No one can lay down his book without 
regret at parting with a companion so singu- 
larly well-informed, and one who has so 
fortunately found a field exactly suited to 
his talents. 





OXFORD SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS, 


Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae 
Bodleianae Pars Septima, Codices Sanscriticos 
complectens. Confecit Th. Aufrecht, A.M., 
Professor Edinensis. Oxonii : MDCCCLXIV. 


OTHING in the way of a general guide to 
Sanskrit literature, at all justifying its 
pretensions to such a character, has as yet 
been produced; the miserable attempt of 
Adelung, not unknown in its English version, 
being, really, quite beyond the pale of sober 
criticism. As to the comparatively scanty 
portion of ancient Indian literature that has 
received the honours of the press, we are, or 
rather were, not without a clue toit. For 
the time at which it appeared, the little Latin 
work of Professor Gildemeister was most 
creditable ; but so great, within the last 
eighteen years, has been the industry of 
editors and translators, that a new impression 
of it, at least of twice the fulness of the old 
one, is perfectly practicable, and, indeed, is 
urgently demanded. Much more, however, 
than of any handbook of this description has 
need all along been felt of good catalogues 
of the various collections of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts dispersed over Europe and India, 
Passing by the inextensive performances of 
this kind, by Hamilton, Westergaard, Boeht- 
lingk, Dorn, Roth, and others, we meet, in 
the outcome of Professor Weber’s meritorious 
labours on the Chambers’ MSS. at Berlin, 
with the earliest publication of the sort in 
question that challenges serious attention. 
Two catalogues, having to do with manu- 
scripts in India, severally preceded and have 
followed that last mentioned. The one is the 
** Mackenzie Collection” of the late Professor 
Wilson ; the other, apparent)y unknown to 
Professor Aufrecht, though published in 
1861, Dr. Hall’s ‘* Contribution towards an 
Index to the Bibliography of the Indian 
To these may be 
added, should it be thought to deserve notice, 
the amorphous abortion fathered by Mr. 
Taylor, of Madras ; and we are brought, all 
claims of recognition satisfied, to the goodly 
quarto of 578 pages named at the head of 
this article. 

The Sanskrit MSS. of the Bodleian Library 
formerly belonged, a very few excepted, to 
Professor H. H. Wiison, the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Mill, Sir William Walker, and Mr. Fraser. 
Those of Professor Wilson are the most 
numerous, as well as, perhaps, on the whole, 
the most valuable; while Sir William 
Walker’s boast the greatest antiquity, and 
are the most carefully executed. The aggre- 
gate is by no means copious. The shelves 
of the India Office Library display at least 
sixfold its wealth. In several departments 
its representation is most meagre. Hindu 
astronomy and philosophy, for instance, 
would be beggarly things indeed, if justly 
to be measured by the samples of them that 
have reached Oxford. Still, it is not neces- 
sary to go beyond our shores for materials in 
which to explore well-nigh exhaustively most 
branches of Indian lore and speculation, any 
more than to find the explorers themselves. 
The Sanskrit library of the immortal Cole- 
brooke enriches, happily, the archives of 
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Cannon Row ; and we , in Dr. Muir, 
and Professors Cowell, Qrifiith, Goldstiicker, 
and Miiller, not to name the lesserlights, acon- 
stellation of Sanskritists for which, in thorough- 
ness and grace of scholarship, no other country 
can offer a parallel. The activity and erudi- 
tion of the continental orientalists we are far 
from rating lightly ; and, when we consider 
the zeal and the ability that only await, in 
Europe, an opportunity to exercise them- 
selves in fathoming the wisdom of the East, 
it is to be regretted that the libraries of 
Benares should not at once be imported to 
regions where they would find students of 
greater intelligence than those who now nod 
over their red wrappers. The Brahman, in 
quality of conservator and transmitter of the 
learning of his forefathers, will, before no 
long period, be sought for in vain. In the 
fulness of time, the pale-hued Saraswati 
has wended her way to the land of the 
mlechchha, to domicile in Aryabhumi no 
more; and the white-ant—a more potent 
minister of destruction, by far, than our 
typical moles and bats — will soon be the 
sole votary of her scroll and lute, if she left 
them behind when she flitted. 

The subjects of the books described in 
Professor Aufrecht’s Catalogue, of which a 
section is devoted to each, are the epopee, 
tantrika mysticism, profane poetry, the Toslias 
Sanskrit grammar, 
grammar, lexicography, prosody, music, 
rhetoric, the ars poetica, philosophy, juris- 
prudence, medicine, astronomy, astrology, 
and mathematics. And then come three 
detailed indexes, most acceptable facilities, 
and evidently drawn up with conscientious 
laboriousness. 

Bearing in mind whence it was derived, 
the Bodleian stock of Indian mythology is 
disappointingly hungry. Strange to say, we 
miss, there, upwards of two-thirds of the 
expositions which have been built up on the 
foundation of the celebrated Ahagavadgitd. 
Nor do we find a single one of the seven 
commentaries which have been evoked b 
the Hdmdyana. Of their existence we oak 
confidently, as we have seen them with our 
own eyes; but only two of them have, to 
our knowledge, as yet left Asia. In the 
meantime, the modern and every way inferior 
Bengal recension of the Ramdyana, mistaken 
for the authentic and original form of the 
great Aryan epic, has, to the loss of much 
good paper, been printed, in its entirety, by 
Signor Gorresio, and turned at large into 
very Dantesque Italian. Mistakes of a 
kindred nature have been much too frequent 
of occurrence among the orientalists of the 
Continent. For instance, another scholar 
expended years of misdirected toil in turn- 
ing the puerilities of the Harivans’a into 
French ; and the admirable Burnouf wasted 
no trifling proportion of his lifetime over 
that colluvies of all that is rubbishy 
the Bhdgavatapurdna. Incomparably more 
worthy of his acknowledged ability, if he had 
but been conscious of it, would have been— 
after the Veda and the Zandavastéi—a good 
edition of the Vdyw hagiogony. To this 
work—an excellent, but, unfortunately, im- 
perfect copy of which is at Oxford—Professor 
Aufrecht, with due appreciation of the rank 
it rightly holds among the Purdnas, has 
devoted no fewer than seven of his copious 
pages. Some of his extracts are exceedingly 
curious ; and none of them is devoid of con- 
siderable interest. In respect of the Kapild- 
sanhitd, the arguments of which are exhibited 
in full, it is satisfactory to know, notwith- 
standing the augury of its title, that no 
accession to our uaintance with the 
Sankhya philosophy is to be gathered from 
its legends. 

We turn to the Tantras ; for it is only 
a volume here and there, out of the host 
analyzed in this catalogue, that we can even 
so much as refer to. Colebrooke, as all 
readers of his ‘‘ Essays” are aware, first 
surmised that the Tantras would richly 
reward examination, and then retracted this 
conjectural estimate. That they received 
from him, or have received from any one, 
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to which, on various grounds, they are 
entitled, is, possibly, doubtful. By Professor 
Aufrecht, as is manifest from the care with 

which he has pored on such of them as have 
fallen in his way, they certainly appear to be 

esteemed otherwise than as futile for purposes 
of history. And it may be rash to except to 
his judgment of them, if we reflect that the 
practical superstition which has for ages pre- 
vailed throughout the Gangetic valley is be- 
holden to them for the origin and develop- 
ment of its ceremonial. All who know of the 

S’aktas of Bengal are prepared for almost any 
excess of abomination in their so-called 
religious rites. Nevertheless, we confess we 
were a little surprised at the following inti- 
mation, taken from an account of the S‘dktd- 
nandatarangint: ‘‘ Non modo pecudes, sed 
nonnunquam, quamvis a regibus tantum, 
homines mactatos esse, his apparebit.” There 
is not a shadow of doubt that the Sanskrit— 
which we need not quote—bears out the 
as3ertion that human sacrifices are enjoined 
inthe offices of the Tantrika caco-demonolatry. 
And these atrocities are not, even in our age, 

uite unknown among the Hindus. Within 
the last fifteen years a young man has been 
immolated to the goddess KAli in the very 
heart of the city of Benares. 

‘In his division headed carmina artificiosa, 
the compiler supplies ample means of ascer- 
taining the worth of the Bodleian MSS. of the 
classical Rayhuvans’a and Kumdrasamhhava, 
as compared with the copies collated by the 
i editors of these poems. And he 
has also icularized the numerous autho- 
rities quoted by the commentator Mallinitha, 
a diligent dabbler in all manner of subjects, 
whose age has been made out at least approxi- 
mately, The utility of lists like those here 
spoken of—and Professor Aufrecht gives a 
good number of them—will at once be ad- 
mitted’ by any one who has gone deeply 
enough into Sanskrit literature to have per 
ceived the extent to which it scorns considera- 
tions of chronology. In nineteen cases out 
of twenty, all that can be determined, as to 
the time in which a given Indian writer 
flourished, is, that such and such other writers, 
as being cited by him, were his predecessors. 
Especially valuable is the compiler’s cata- 
logue of poets excerpted in the large an- 
thology which bears, from its author, the 
name of S’irngadharapadthati. Touching the 
time in which apm Noone lived, the MSS. 
that have come to Europe are, we believe, 
without a reservation, silent. In an excel- 
lent codex which we have consulted, the 
anthologist is made to date his work in the 
year 1420 of the Samvat era, corresponding 
to A.D. 1363. 

After all the theories that have been 
erected on the basis of the Bhojaprabandha, 
it would sadly confound certain speculators, 
if they were still living, to find that this in- 
veracious chronicle, as Professor Aufrecht 
has established beyond reach of contradic- 
tion, appertains to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. For this discovery all should 
be grateful who respect the sobrieties of his- 
tory. Many is the Indian celebrity that has 
borne the name of Bhoja. The most distin- 
guished of the Bhojas was he of Dhara, a 
chieftain of the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; and it happens that he figures largely 
in fables which have too long been received 
as fact. A few learned men of his day 
ascribed their own writings to him ; such as- 
eription being the Indian equivalent to de- 
dication with us, and being so understood by 
the Hindus: and herein consists all the real 
foundation for his repute as a great patron 
of letters, a mend vedio tr 

As an example of the compiler’s per- 
spicacity, we d him speaking of the 

rutabodha as being “ libellus KaAlidAsae 
cuidam tributus.” It has long passed our 
understanding how the Sanskrit world could 
hitherto concur, without an articulate dissent- 
ing voice, in believing thenerveless and insipid 

, at the low level of which the 

Srutabodha creeps, to have emanated from 
the muse of KAliddsa the Great. Oscitate as 
ett, surely she could never so far have 
forgotten as to drivel in this wise. 





Professor Aufrecht’s uaintance with 
the recent writings of Sanskritists in India, 
while it lends to his pages a certain air of 
originality—as where he dwells on a work 
already disserted on by some one else, as if 
it had hitherto gone unnoticed—has, on the 
other hand, its disadvantages. But for this 
unacquaintance, we scarcely think—to give 
one instance—that he would have attributed 
the Raindvali and Ndgdnanda dramas to 
Harshadeva. Their age and author were 
pretty conclusively settled several years ago ; 
and there is no ground whatever for consider- 
ing them, as the compiler considers them, to 
be compositions of the writer of the Nat- 
shadhiya. That they were of earlier date is 
certain ; and that they are to be credited to 
Bana is highly probable. 








GRASP YOUR NETTLE. 


Grasp your Nettle. By E. Lynn Linton. 3 Vols. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

F a peculiarity of title affects in the re- 
| motest degree the success of a novel, and 
its assiduous advertisement tends to the same 
result, we must congratulate Mrs. Linton 
upon the means she has adopted for bringing 
her book under the notice of the public. 
‘Grasp your Nettle” has been for some 
time announced as shortly forthcoming, and— 
like the mysterious advertisement of the 
Rantoone, that puzzled the public for so long 
a period—may reasonably be supposed to have 
excited the curiosity and interest of those 
subscribers to the circulating libraries who 
form the chief patrons of this class of 
literature. 

If at a time when novels are daily pouring 
from the press, adventitious aids are neces- 
sary to ensure a favourable reception, Mrs. 
Linton is entitled to every credit for her skill 
in adopting such means for obtaining a suc- 
cessful introduction for her book. 

Here, however, we fear our congratulations 
must cease. The same originality which dis- 
tinguishes the title is entirely wanting in the 
book itself, which is a bad imitation of those 
weaker novels of once-successful writers, 
which are tolerated, it is to be supposed, 
upon the grounds of gratitude for the 
popularity of their earlier works, not un- 
mixed with hope that something approaching 
the excellence by which that popularity was 
gained, may some day be repeated. Whether 
the fault lies with the readers or writers of 
such works is not our business to inquire 
here ; but so long as Miss Braddon, Mrs. H. 
Wood, and others, relying on the reputation 
of their earlier works, can find publishers to 
produce, and readers to buy, the trash they 
think proper to write, it is quite certain that 
imitators will be found to share the profits 
and honours to be derived from what appears, 
and doubtless is, so easy a task as to satisfy 
the novel readers of the present day. 

We presume that ‘‘Grasp your Nettle” is 
intended to take rank among the so-called 
“sensation” novels, as bigamy, ‘‘ without 
which no novel is complete,” forms the prin- 
cipal ingredient ; and though it turns out to 
be but a false alarm, we have all the delightful 
sensations which are naturally excited by the 
contemplation of the possibility of such a 
catastrophe, and we can enjoy the analysis 
of the feelings of the principal actors of the 
tale. 

It is true, we cannot help recalling to our 
recollection the manner in which this not 
over-attractive subject has been treated since 
it has become the necessary foundation of 
the plot of the modern novel ; and the result 
of the comparison is not in Mrs. Linton’s 
favour. 

Jasper Trelawny, the hero of the story, 
is introduced to us as a widower with two 
children, who takes the Crofts, in Clive Vale, 
and marries Aura Escott, the daughter of 
the rector of the parish. He tells no one 
of his antecedents, and thereby raises the 
curiosity and suspicion of his neighbours. 
We are soon introduced to the nettle which 
has to be grasped by Jasper and his wife, and 
which it certainly ap he has taken great 
pains to cultivate and rear. It appears that 
8 





his first wife was a member of a family of 
swindlers, and was transported for s 

in Paris. Jasper, after hearing of her death, 
dropped his surname, and, assuming that of 
Trelawny, his second Christian name, takes 
refuge in England, where we are first intro- 
duced to him. His wife’s brother finds him 
out in his retreat, and works upon him by 
threatening to disclose his real name, and by 
telling him that his first wife is still alive. 
Aura, notwithstanding his precautions, soon 
discovers his difficulties, and urges him to 
grasp his nettle, which he finally does by 
verifying his wife’s death (which never seems 
to have struck him before) ; and his amiable 
brother-in-law, being charged with forgery 
committed in Paris, saves the country the 
necessity of providing him with a refuge, by 
adopting the novel expedient of blowing out 
his own brains. 

The subordinate characters are faintly 
sketched, and seem created solely for the 
purpose of being utterly confounded and put 
to shame for suspecting Jasper of having 
married Aura during the life of his first 
wife. But as it is quite uncertain for some 
time whether such is not the case, and, more- 
over, the elucidation of the mystery is the 
nettle to be grasped, and cost Jasper much 
trouble, to say nothing of a journey to 
Madeira, we must think that they had great 
cause for their suspicions, and much un- 
necessary pains are taken to prove them in 
the wrong when their doubts are so well 
justified by the behaviour of Jasper. 

Mrs. Escott (Aura’s mother) may be called, 
par excellence, the nettle of the piece; and 
Aura is certainly to be excused putting into 
practice with regard to her, the maxim she so 
often impresses upon her husband, and, as we 
think, wisely adopts the course of avoiding, 
by marrying Jasper, instead of grasping so 
obnoxious a weed. Indeed, this seems to 
be the true ggg 8 to be applied to 
nettles generally, whether moral or real. 
Whether wives address their husbands in the 
words of the title of the book we leave our 
readers to decide. Aura, on more than one 
occasion, exhorts her husbhnd to grapple with 
his difficulties in language like this : ** Fear 
will not help us through—we must face our 
danger and understand our position—we must 
grasp our nettle, Jasper, and know the truth.” 

Whether the above expressions are in- 
tended to be different ways of conveying the 
same meaning, we hardly know ; the passage 
reminds us of the well-known story of the 
Irish barrister, who thus expressed himself : 
‘*IT smell a rat, 1 see a storm brewing, but 
= your lordship’s leave I will nip it in the 

ud.” 

As an example of fine writing (we suppose) 
take the following, describing the effect of 
Aura’s management upon the establishment 
at the Crofts :— 


In consequence of which the house and grounds 
had a something about them that was not onl 
wealth, and perfectness of appointment, and suff 
ciency of service, but a certain, as it were, 
spiritual beauty, an unseen aureola, a hidden 
aroma, a secret harmony, which no one could ab- 
solutely specify wherein it resided, but which 
everyone felt ! ! 


It will be scarcely necessary to give any 
other examples of what is considered the 
correct style of filling up the pages between 
the intervals of forwarding the plot. 

We have had enough of this—we have had 
these subjects painted by masters, and we do 
not like to see them daubed by “ ’prentice 
hands.” Great subjects require great artists, 
and we do not think that a subject of this 
nature is either wholesome or entertaining. 
Let us recommend to Mrs, Linton’s notice the 
fact that there are four other prohibitory Com- 
mandments upon which she might exercise 
her talents without so much risk of utter 
failure as adopting this fashionable aspect of 
the seventh. Let us recommend to her 
notice the example of the Abbe * * *, who, 
instead of confining himself to one griev- 
ance, is conscientiously running through 
the whole scale of the faults of 
his own Church, from “Le Maudit ” 
through ‘‘ Le Jésuite,” to *‘Le Moine,” and 
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promises to conclude the series with ‘‘ Le 
Confesseur” and ‘‘Le Curé de Village.” 
This is combining amusement and instruc- 
tion—mixing oil and water with a ven- 
geance. Perhaps in striking out a new 
path, Mrs. Linton might avoid the error 
of treating a hackneyed subject in a feeble 
manner; at all events a greater chance of 
success awaits her by adopting this course 
than in pursuing the one she has entered 
upon. But the evil does not end here. As 
we have before said, so long as there are 
readers of such trash there will be writers to 
supply the demand, and, we regret to say, 
critics to applaud. Probably, as the machi- 
nery of advertisement has already been put 
in motion, we shall see future announce- 
ments of ‘‘Grasp your Nettle,” with various 
extracts appended, describing it in the usual 
terms: ‘* A remarkable book ;” ‘‘ the glowing 
pages breathe great warmth of feeling ;” 
‘long since a better novel was produced ;” 
‘* displays skilful elaboration of plot with 
sustained dignity of moral tone ;” &., &c., 
ad nauseam. 

All we can say is that it would be about as 
safe to entrust our life and health in the 
hands of some quack, upon the strength of 
the testimonials from countless sufferers who 
have been cured by some never-failing pill or 
wonder-working draught, as the choice and 
direction of our literary food to those wko 
are willing to testify to the wholesomeness 
and ability of such work as this ; for they, 
like their prototypes above mentioned, either 
give their testimony for hire, or fail to ascer- 
tain the truth of that which they so fear- 
lessly and strongly assert. 

Those who profess to guide the taste of 
their readers, and to teach them what to buy, 
read, and avoid, will do well to warn them 
against ‘‘Grasp your Nettle,” et hoc omne 
genus. 








OUR RACE-HORSES. 


Our Saddle Horses. By Ker B. Hamilton, Esq., 
C.B. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

R. HAMILTON’S protest against the 

practices which are ruining our thorough- 
bred horses, and creating thereby a most 
annoying scarcity of powerful and efficient 
animals, either for the road or the field, has 
been suddenly made emphatic in conse- 
quence of the somewhat ignominious defeat 
of all our English favourites at Epsom by 
their foreign antagonist. In spite of our 
wealth, in spite of our experience, in spite of 
our zeal, in spite of our breeding ten race- 
horses whilst the French breed one, we have 
no such three-year-old as Gladiateur, no such 
four-year-olds as Vermouth and Fille de l’Air, 
no such five-year-old as Dollar. It is true 
that our neighbours across the Channel have 
imitated us in the objectionable habit of 
training and running two-year-old colts, 
which Mr. Hamilton puts forward, justly as 
we think, as one reason why we find our- 
selves in an evil condition. And, therefore, 
the superiority which they are fast acquiring 
may be traceable to something else, perhaps 
toa drier, warmer, and more equable climate. 
But though this might, and probably will, be 
said by those turf optimists who maintain 
that Eclipse, if he could now be resuscitated, 
would not win a 501. plate, we differ from them 
entirely. We believe that the French turfites 
have succeeded, because, in spite of borrow- 
ing one very mischievous custom from our 
very mischievous system, they have, in other 
respects, attended more carefully than we 
do to the conditions which are calculated to 
ensure permanent success in horse-breeding. 
With them racing has not become, as yet, a 
mere trade, nor racehorses simply and solely 
live dice. They have given any price asked 
for sound, stout, and true-hearted horses, 
resolutely refusing from the very first to 
encumber themselves with infirm brutes, 
however high their turf reputation might be. 
We, on the other hand, looking only to the 
advantage of the moment, have bred from 
ny cripple, or roarer, or weed that came 
®eross us, provided we could hope that its 
arogeny would possess anything like a pace, 
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and the result is that speed has followed 
power, and that one French colt, bred to 
stay, runs off from twenty-seven English 
colts, bred to spurt, as if they were standing 
still—nay more, the worst feature in the 
case is, that the disease admits, we will not 
say of no possible, but at any rate of no 
probable cure. We read the other day, in 
one of the weekly journals, a gloomy antici- 
pation of the world as it is to be some hun- 
dreds of years hence. Coal will soon be ex- 
hausted under the pressure of an ever-spread- 
ing and ever-hurrying civilization, the silvas 
of the Amazons, vast as they seem to be, 
will follow before our great-grandchildren 
can look round. The disappearance of the 
forests must necessarily lessen the supply of 
rain, so that the earth will pass back by in- 
stalments into sterility and desolation—nay, 
even if the inventive spirit of man could 
replace, which seems impossible, the waste 
which he occasions, the sun, slowly consum- 
ing in his own fires, is anything but eternal, 
and, poor fellow, will, after a few myriads 
of years, as Lord Byron foretold of him— 


Swing blind and blackening in the mornless air. 


On reading these bilious speculations, what 
strikes us is, that, after all, things must take 
their course. Some trifling paliiatives per- 
haps may be imagined. Legislatures might 
enact severe laws against the profligate mis- 
use of fuel and manure, and such edicts 
might squeeze out of the infinite a hundred 
years or so more of life for posterity, but per- 
manent evasion of God’s judgment there is 
none. Whatever we may desire, we cannot 
hope to arrest the rush and development of 
human existence ; sothatif it is doomed to prey 
upon itself, we can only shrug our shoulders 
and wish it a good digestion. So in reading 
Mr. Ker Hamilton’s little pamphlet, we are 
oppressed by a similar feeling of hopeless- 
ness. We agree with everything which he 
says ; but when we turn to his recommenda- 
tions, there isno help in him. The remedies 
indicated are futile. The restoration of long 
distances and high weights as the conditions 
of a Queen’s Plate—though, if regarded as a 
protest against the present system, it would 
do no harm—as a means of influencing racing 
men, is a change so ludicrously inadequate to 
the end proposed, that it is not worth discuss- 
ing. The fact is, from the moment that 
racing became a trade, causes tending to the 
deterioration of the horse were at work, and 
unless you could throw the spirit of the times 
back for a hundred years, you will not be 
able to make it anything else. In the days 
when Flying Childers, of whom Mr. Hamil- 
ton makes honourable mention, acquired his 
somewhat mythical reputation, a certain num- 
ber of noblemen and gentlemen kept running 
horses as a natural appendage to their station 
in life, and tried to rival each other in the 
excellence of their studs. They gambled, very 
likely, when the temptation presented itself, 
but their — object was to breed fine 
horses, and not to make money. Accordingly, 
horses were measured then by their intrinsic 
qualities, however tested, rather than by mere 
victories at Newmarket. 


It would, we believe, surprise Mr. Hamilton 
greatly to find how slight is the notice taken 
of his favourite Childers in the old racing 
calendars. The Duke of Devonshire’s 
Childers, without any note of admiration, 
wins a couple of matches, and goes his way. 
The great public runner of the day was the 
Duke of Rutland’s Bonny Black. Like 
Childers, she was foaled in 1815; and why 
they never met must be left to conjecture. 
Childers, very likely, may have shown his 
superiority in friendly gallops at Chatsworth 
or Haddon Hall ; and, as we observed before, 
racing not being then a trade, the Duke of 
Devonshire may have contented himself with 
knowing that he possessed the finest horse in 
the world—a horse whom no one would 
venture to encounter in a match—then the 
prevalent form of racing; nor cared to hack 
him about the country for the sake of a few 
trumpery plates and cups. At that period 
there were no Two Thousand Guinea Stakes, 
no Derby, no Grand Prix de Paris—nothing, 
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in short, worth winning from the trading 
point of view. Nobody, therefore, was 


tempted to discount a fine colt before he 
arrived at maturity ; and a racehorse de- 
veloped himself as fully as a hunter or a 
hack before he was called upon to exert his 
powers. This, however, did not last long. 
From 1750 to 1800, the three-year-olds were 
brought forward more and more ; and during 
the last years of the eighteenth century the 
races for which they contended became, as 
they continue to be, the principal prizes of 
the Turf. It does not appear, however, as 
far as we can judge, that any appreciable 
mischief was done to the breed of English 
horses by this first step towards our present 
system. John Bull, Waxy Hambletonian, 
Haphazard, &c., could apparently run four- 
mile races, or four-mile heats, if called upon, 
under heavy weights, ad libitum ; and it may 
be worth remarking that the Arabs of Algeria 
inculcate as a maxim that the high-bred colt 
is to be pressed severely at three, then rested 
and well fed till five, if hisowner intends him to 
grow into a first-rate horse. So that, if these 
innovations had stopped there, no great harm 
would probably have been done; but the 
greediness and eagerness for money could not 
wait, and colts younger still were forced into 
the service of mon. Somewhere about 
1810, in the days of Oiseau and Altisidora, 
these pernicious two-year-old stakes were 
getting common. From that time to this, 
spreading and spreading, they have become 
the rule instead of the exception, and the 
result is that whenever two of our best horses 
carry 10 stone over the Beacon course for the 
Whip, it is safe to bet odds that one of them 
will break down. With respect to the 

remedies applicable to this state of things, it 

is difficult to say whether they are easier or 

more impossible. Do away with all two- 

year-old races, discountenance even three- 

year-old contests, let the Derby and St. Leger 
be run for—the first over a three-mile, the 
latter over a four-mile course—by five-year- 

olds, carrying 9 stone 7, and in twenty or 
thirty years the old-fashioned stamp of 
thoroughbred will re-ap All this sounds 
simple enough, but in reality you might 
as well attempt to make Spitalfields and 
Bishopsgate Street the fashionable quarters of 
London, instead of Belgravia and Grosvenor 
Square. From the Turf Mr. Hamilton will 
get no help. The one improvement which 
suggests itself to us as not wholly futile is 
an alteration in the weights, so as to exclude 
three-year-olds from winning any cup, or 
all-aged race, except by virtue of great and 
unusual superiority. At present they are so 
favourably treated, that they win every thing 
as a matter of course; whilst, if they were 
confined to their own rich prizes, and left. 
something for their elders, it might induce 
breeders to look forward a little, and spare 
the yet unfashioned bones and sinews of those 
four-legged babies who are galloped to death 
for the Woodcot Stakes, the Althorp Staker,. 
and other such early competitions. Admire] 
Rous’s plan of getting 5,0001., to be run for 
by older horses over a longer course, is also 

good as far as it goes; and perhaps if Lord 

Derby, on behalf of the Jockey Club, will un- 

dertake that any colt entered for this Plate, 

whose name is not taken out of Homer, 

shall carry five pounds extra, the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer may smile and listen, other- 

wise we fear he will not be persuadable. 

But none of these palliatives are calculated 

to do good, except in an infinitesimal degree. 

We own that we should have*more hope of an 

association of noblemen and gentlemen, with 

the Prince of Wales at their head, separating 

themselves from the Turf, and endeavour- 

ing to re-establish the supremacy of d 
in the production of horses as an end by 

itself. If the members of such an association 

thought proper, they might, now and then, 

bring down some noble creature, with his 

neck clothed in thunder, to distance the 

sinewless shadows who now represent our 
ancient English race-horse, in a contest for 
the Whip; but this should be entirely 
collateral to their main object—the restora- 
tion of the breed. This would be an aim, 
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under present circumstances, well worthy o 
a Prince’s ambition ; and we confess, were 
we in his place, that we should feel that a 
flower aide been plucked from our crown, 
and that an omen to be deprecated had arisen 
when we found that the kingdom destined 
for us had been forced to yield her old and 
hard-won pre-eminence as the kingdom of 
the horse to her ancient rival, more 
especially when we recalled to our mind, as 
the old traditions of Greece informed us, that 
the horse was created, and then given to 
man, by Neptune, the ruler of the waves. 
All this, however, is, we fear, very far off ; 
and as we have let Frenchmen carry off from 
us horses whom the Editor of Bell’s Life 
justly designates, by an impressive though 
somewhat incongruous metaphor, as the very 
cream of our English Turf, it may be for 
these remedial measures even now too late. 
When Mr. Hamilton, leaving the practical 
part of his subject, undertakes to teach us 
the history of the horse, he is not, we 
think, eminently successful. As to what 
may have happened before the Deluge, and 
whether paren tran Derbies may not have 
been contended for in the plains of Shinar, 
we may leave to his i ination ; but, as a 
fact, we believe the best informed naturalists 
agree that the ass was the first of the solid- 
hoofed animals domesticated by man. And 
that, unless we are to suppose that there 
existed at the beginning different tribes of 
the wild horse, in different parts of the globe, 
as there exist now different species of the 
zebra and wild ass, it is to Africa, not to 
Asia, as he says, that we are to look for the 
original habitat of the race. Horses appear 
to have been first en in Egypt, and 
the Barb is apparently older than the 
Arabian. As far as we can judge, the Arab 
steed had no reputation in the time of 
Herodotus. 

The great horse of the world, so far as he 
knew, was the white courser of Silicia, whose 
superiority over the finest animals of Thes- 
ols te has recorded in what may be con 
sidered-the first of turf records: ‘‘ And far 
away were the best of the Thessalians left 
beaten by the Medes.” The Bedouins of 
that day, in the meantime, according to him, 
were riding upon camels. Now, the most 
interesting historical problem connected with 
our English blood-horse is, whether he has 
inherited any of this Silician blood ; and 
why, during the last hundred years, he has 
ceased ‘to be what he originally was—white ? 
If Mr. Hamilton will look into the earliest 
racing calendars, he will find that the whites 
and predominate in the proportion of 
6 and 7 ¢ to 1, whereas now, a grey horse is 
quite a rarity. This curious fact has not been 
noticed, that we are aware of, by any 
naturalist, and, as far as we can recollect, the 
grey horses who have figured within our own 
time, as a rule, were remarkable for en- 
durance and what is called bottom. Some- 
thing, therefore, may have been lost as 
well as gained by the introduction of the 
Dorley Arabian, the Godolphin Arabian, 
and the Byerley Turk, under whose in 
fluence the older element has almost dis- 
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x ry Mr. Hamilton seems to us to be in 
error, when he says that the English blood- 
breeds of the present day are more indebted 
‘to the Dorley and Godolphin Arabians, than 
to all the agen horses which have entered 
this country. e cannot allow the Byerley 
Turk to be passed over in this manner. In 
point of fact, the blood of these three 
animals is so intermingled in the veins of 
every colt that is foaled, that it is difficult 
to give the preference to one of them over 
the other. Still, as the ancestor in the 
male line of Herod, Highflier, Sir Peter 
Tearle, Woodpecker, Buzzard, Phenomenon ; 
and as the ancestor in the female line of 
Waxy-Gohanna, Hambletonian, Orville, 
Sorcerer, and a host of others, the Byerley 
Turk seems to us to stand at least upon a 
level with his two competitors, if not primus 
inter pares. For example, Whalebone, the 
most — atavus of the present day, 
had at least as much of the Byerley Turk in 





him as of either of the Arabians. These, 
however, are unimportant matters. Mr. 
Hamilton is so right in the main, and 
writes with so ie earnestness and good 
sense, that we gladly recommend his book 
to all who take an interest in his subject, 
and only regret that in the present state of 
general indifference to all objects not close at 
hand, we cannot anticipate any great result 
from his well-meant endeavours. 








THE OLD TESTAMENT: A NEW 
TRANSLATION. 


The Hebrew Scriptures. Translated by Samuel 

Sharpe. Vol. I. (Whitfield, Green, & Son.) 

E welcome the first volume of Mr. 
Sharpe’s revision of the authorized Eng- 
lish Old Testament, to which his reputation 
for Oriental learning will no doubt secure 
attention, as a contribution to the efforts now 
being made, in more than one direction, to 
rouse the English public from that real in- 
difference to the truth about the Bible which 
is masked to ordinary English thought 
beneath a fetish-like worship of the letter of 
the Bible. In itself, so far as we have been 
able to examine it, the translation is care- 
fully made; and the little notes, inserted 
between brackets in the text, by way of 
supplementary translation, appear generally 
to give correct information, though here and 
there an error has crept in. For instance, in 
Gen. x. 27, Hadoram is identified with the 
modern Hadramont, though we believe there 
is no doubt that this place should be identified 
with Hazermaveth in verse 26, the two names 
being, in fact, identical in the mouth of an 
Arab. Of course, the real difficulties of the 
work will begin only with the Psalmists and 
Prophets. And then Mr. Sharpe can hardly 
expect that his variations from the Authorized 
Version—which, no doubt, will be, or at least 
ought to be, many and great—will be accepted 
at once on his sole authority, without a note 
to explain the grounds of his translation, or 
any hint as to the authorities on whom he 
relies for it. Such notes could not, of course, 
be supplied without largely increasing the 
expense of the book ; and it is Mr. Sharpe’s 
express purpose to keep this as low as pos- 
sible. e result is, however, that, with all 
its excellent points, his work must be 
defective to this extent for the earnest 
student (if not himself a competent Hebrew 
scholar), who wishes to be assured of the 
true, or most probable, meaning of any dis- 
puted passage. To the general reader, how- 
ever, this work will, no doubt be very 
serviceable. 

But although Mr. Sharpe’s exertions de- 
serve our sincere commendation, we must 
seriously ask whether, in the present state of 
Biblical science and English thought, a gen- 
tleman of Mr. Sharpe’s attainments ought 
to content himself with so meagre a contri- 
bution to a sound knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures as is contained in this revised transla- 
tion, wnaccomprnied by a hint to guide the 
student to a correct judgment of theage, author- 
ship, mode of composition, general character, or 
hig historical value of the works translated. 

. Sharpe is certainly no stranger to the 
profound investigations into these matters 
which, after long occupying the attention of 
scholars in the freer theological atmosphere of 
the Continent, have at last crossed the Chan- 
nel, and found their way even into the closely- 
apa preserves of English orthodoxy. 

ut a reader of this volume would scarcely 
derive from it a suspicion that any such in- 
vestigations had ever been made, much less 
a notion of their results. What is really 
wanted by any intelligent student of the Eng- 
lish Bible is, we conceive, not merely a trans- 
lation adapted to the advance of knowledge, 
due to the accumulation of materials, the pro- 
gress of criticism, and the growth of the 
science of languages, since the days of James 
I., but a translation, accompanied by honest 
notes, or introductions, calling his attention 
to the great results of the searching examina- 
tion bestowed upon the Scriptures, especially 
in Germany, in modern times. 

We use the word honest advisedly ; not as 
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imputing any intention to deceive to the 
defenders of the supernatural inspiration 
and infallibility of the Bible, but to point 
out the practical dishonesty by which all their 
operations are tainted, from the fact that they 
are avowedly directed, not to ascertain what 
the truth is, but to show that what they have 
been accustomed to assert to be the trath is 
true. Now it matters not to what subject 
this kind of process is applied, science of the 
present or of the past, science of matter or 
science of mind, or science of the Divine ; in 
every conceivable department of inquiry, the 
man who, in the conduct of that inquiry con- 
siders, not ‘* to what conclusion does this or 
that phenomenon legitimately point,” but 
‘‘what will bethe consequence of my admitting 
the conclusion to be legitimate ; can I admit it 
without owning myself to have been mis- 
taken in this or some other matter?” that 
man is se/f-doomed to dishonesty. He cannot 
see objects in their true colours, because he 
chooses to look through coloured spectacles. 

Our remark is general; it does not 
apply to one class of opinions more than to 
another. If at the present day it appears to 
affect the upholders of what are called 
orthodox opinions on questions of Scriptural 
criticism more than the upholders of the 
opposite views, this is simply because 
orthodoxy is accustomed to appeal to the 
supposed alarming consequences of a free 
criticism of the Scriptures, as a dissuasive 
against such investigations. The alarm is, 
indeed, one which we are far from sharing. 
Long and careful examination of the results 
of critical inquiry, whether into the Old or 
the New Testament, has produced in us the 
conviction that nothing which the experience 
of the Christian world, in its many sub- 
divisions, shows to have constituted the 
religious life of Christianity can be lost 
through these results ; and that they cannot 
deprive the Sacred Books of their right to the 
foremost place among those influences on 
which the religious education of man- 
kind depends. That the popular concep- 
tions associated with these books and the 
realities of religion will have to be materially 
modified through the results of critical inquiry 
we admit. But though the conception is 
modified, the reality conceived of will remain. 
The action of the sun is the same now, when 
we place it 92,000,000 of miles from the 
earth, as when it was believed to be close to 
us. The soil is as fertile now, when we 
attribute its formation to the slow processes 
of deposition under water, upheaval, and 
denudation, as when men fancied that it 
started into existence at God’s bidding, 
charged with the principles of vegetable life. 
So, that trust in God, which the Bible 
breathes from every page, will continue 
to form the life of the just, and they will 
continue to seek in its pages the most living 
expression of that trust, though they have 
ceased to suppose that the Spirit of God 
influenced good men of old otherwise than 
as it influences good men now. We repeat, 
then, that we do not share the alarm so loudly 
expressed in many quarters, at the conse- 
quences of critical inquiry into the Scriptures. 
But were this otherwise, we could not change 
our conclusion as to the duty of making the 
inquiry without regard to any supposed 
consequence. What is, or can be, gained 
by imagining the universe and its Author 
to be other than they are? What 
security for faith or practice can we obtain, 
by assuming books to have been written by 
persons, and at times, by whom and when, 
according to all the evidence accessible to us, 
they could not have been written ; or ascrib- 
ing infallibility to narratives, which we can 
defend from the charge of gross error only 
by torturing their plain meaning into agree- 
ment with what we have discovered without 
their aid? The folly imputed to the ostrich, 
of thinking itself safe from harm if it can 
only hide its eyes, is wisdom compared with 
such a process. 

To return to our immediate subject, we 
repeat our hope that a gentleman so com- 
petent to discharge the duty so urgently 
called for at the present day from any one 
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who would translate the Old Testament into 
English, of an honest commentary upon it, 
will not limit himself to the task of bringing 
our Authorized Version up to the level of the 
modern knowledge of Hebrew, however well 
he may perform this useful task. That the 
effort will be useful, not only by helping to 
clear up the obscurities which in many pas- 
sages of Psalms and Prophets make our 
present translation unintelligible, but by get- 
ting men’s minds out of the ruts of prejudice 
wherein they now run as to all that concerns 
the Bible, we indeed believe. Mr. Sharpe, 
for instance, substitutes ‘‘ Jehovah” for 
“the Lord” of our Authorized Versidn ; the 
novelty of the word may probably make the 
English reader more alive to that striking 
difference in the names given to God in diffe- 
rent passages of the Old Testament, which 
first opened the eyes of impartial students to 
the composite structure of the Pentateuch. 
But why did he not complete the work by 
using the Hebrew Elohim or El in place of 
the word God, which flits before the eye of the 
ordinary English reader with so little thought 
as to its difference from Jehovah? Why, too, 
does he give no intimation of the probable 
pronunciation of the last name, as Jahve 
or Jah, preserved in the 68th Psalm, 
v. 4—a fact so important in the history of 
the word from the analogy which it establishes 
with Iao, Iouhus, and other variations of 
the Syrian title for their Supreme God, the 
reviving sun, that exhaustless source of light 
and heat and life, of which the ‘‘ bush that 
burned with fire,” but *‘ was not consumed,” 
described to have been seen by Moses in the 
mid-winter, or very early spring, is no inap- 
propriate symbol? Much also might, we 
think, be usefully done by mere difference 
of type, to bring forcibly before the eyes of 
the reader the composite nature of the ancient 
Hebrew documents, where this is clearly 
ascertainable, though the peculiarities which 
establish the difference in the original are in- 
evitably obliterated by the uniform style of 
a translation. But this Mr. Sharpe does not 
at all attempt. 

On the whole, then, what Mr. Sharpe’s 
work professes to do, it seems to us to do 
well. But it does not furnish the sort of 
help to an understanding of what the Hebrew 
Scriptures really are, which a new translation 
of the Old Testament ought, we think, to 
furnish to the English student. 





SANITARY STATISTICS. 


Supplement to the Twenty-Fifth Annual Report 
of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in England. (Spottiswoode. ) 


HIS volume embodies the results of the 
labours of the istrar-General’s 
Department in the field of Vital Statistics 
for a period of ten years, 1851-60. Probably 
no work has yet appeared of greater import- 
ance to all who are interested in the develop- 
ment of Sanitary Science ; for it contains 
the authentic record of the mortality and 
diseases of every one of the 631 districts into 
which England is divided for registration 
urposes, during the ten years intervening 
tween the two last censuses. 

The tables show in detail the mean popu- 
lation, and the deaths from certain causes, 
at different ages, in each district, with the 
rate of mortality deduced from those data ; 
and also, in a comparative view, the average 
annual mortality of each district in the two 
decenniads 1841-50 and 1851-60, with the 
density of the population in juxta-position. 

Those who desire to investigate the relative 
healthfulness of certain occupations will value 
the table of deaths at different ages, of males 
of various occupations in England, in the 
two years 1860-1. 

In an introductory letter, Dr. Farr analyzes 
the tables ; and his deductions therefrom 
should, and will, no doubt, receive serious 
consideration. 

_ The results of twenty-seven years’ observa- 
tions supply a measure of experience by 
which the various theories as to the laws of 
mortality, and the influence of locality, of 
occupation, and of certain diseases, upon the 








physical condition of mankind, which have 
been put forth from time to time by eminent 
writers, may be tested ; and by the authority 
which that experience confers many erroneous 
ideas are now corrected. For instance, some 
statisticians, even in the present day, speak 
of ‘*the rate of mortality” when they really 
mean ‘‘ the probability of dying ;” and the 
distinction between these two terms is thus 
explained by Dr. Farr :— 

The true rate of mortality is the ratio 
which the deaths bear to the years of life—a 
year of life being represented by one person 
living through a year, or two persons living 
through half a year. By the English Life 
Table, 1,000,000 infants followed through 
their first year of age yield 902,781 years of 
life ; and the deaths in the period being 
149,493, the mortality is at the rate of 
passe? = "16559, or 16°559 per cent. per annum. 
The probability of dying is {4455 = 149493, 
and upon the erroneous assumption that this 
is the rate of mortality, it would be 14°949 
per cent. per annum—less by 1°610 than the 
true rate, with which it should never be 
confounded. 

In discussing the mortality at different 
stages of life, we are reminded of the defect 
in our registration system, which takes no 
account of the ‘‘still-born.” These are not 
at present registered, ‘* on the ground that it 
‘¢ is difficult to distinguish them from abor- 
‘¢ tions and miscarriages ;” but the difficulties 
cannot be insuperable, and there is no doubt, 
as Dr. Farr observes, that ‘‘ in many ways 
‘¢ the facilities of burying stillborn children 
‘* unregistered throw open the gate of tempta- 
‘tion to crime.” Moreover, if the reasoning 
be correct that ‘‘it is probable that as the 
‘¢ mortality in the first year of breathing life 
‘¢ rapidly increases as we proceed backwards 
‘¢ from the twelfth to the third, second, and 
‘* first month, the same law prevails during 
‘‘ embryonic life,” it is evident that steps 
should be taken to supply the facts, so ne- 
cessary for a full consideration of the subject 
of infant mortality. Of infants in their first 
month of life, the mortality was at the rate 
of 57, and in their second month 22, per cent. 
per annum, in England, in the seventeen 
years 1838-54. In France, the returns for 
1856 show a rate of mortality of 154 per cent. 
per annum of children in the first seven 
days of life, of 120 in the second seven days, 
and of 54 in the following sixteen days. All 
children who die before they are registered 
are reckoned in the French returns with the 
stillborn. The mortality just quoted is there- 
fore understated, as the stillborn are omitted 
in the calculation. 

Closely connected with the mortality of 
children is the mortality of women of the 
child-bearing age, ‘‘ as mothers and children 
‘* are exposed in common to many causes of 
‘* mortality.” A remarkabie instance is 
given of a district (Crickhowell, in South 
Wales), in which 56 women died of child- 
birth in ten years, the total births during 
that period having numbered 8,808. 

Of the fatal diseases, consumption exacts 
the most terrible tale of human life. It is 
most deadly, both to men and women, between 
the ages of fifteen and forty-five, the women 
being always the greatest victims; yet it is 
probable that few of the sex would acknow- 
ledge themselves blameable in the matter of 
‘* compression of the chest, and interfering 
‘‘ with the free action of the breathing 
*‘ organs,” which is assigned as a probable 
cause for their excessive mortality from this 
disease. 

The mortality of men in London and in 
some of the large towns is very high—much 
higher than of women in the same places. 
The causes to which this is due require careful 
investigation, for the subject is of national 
importance. Dr. Farr says that “‘ want of 
work ” cannot be assigned as a reason for it. 
The hands and heads of the men of the 
working ages ‘‘are sufficiently employed to 
‘‘ insure exercise. The drainage of their 
‘** dwellings, and their water supply, is in 
** many districts scanty ; habits of ablution 
‘¢ are not cultivated ; and their skin is often 
‘unclean. They live too frequently in 
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‘* crowded rooms, from which fresher air 
‘* than they breathe is excluded. It is the 
‘¢ same in the workshops, where the air is in 
‘many trades loaded with dust, which 
‘* induces bronchitis. Workshops are some- 
‘* times ill-constructed for the supply of air 
‘* for breathing, and the men themselves 
‘¢ throw obstacles in the way of ventilation. 
‘¢ Spirits and other stimulants are by certain 
‘* numbers—such as the publicans—taken to 
‘* a fatalexcess. These latter causes to some 
‘‘extent account for the excess in the 
‘‘ mortality of men over the mortality of 
** women.” 

The loss of life in dense town districts is 
illustrated by a table which shows that the 
deaths in thirty large town districts in the 
ten years numbered 711,944, whereas, if the 
towns had experienced as favourable a rate of 
mortality as prevailed in the sixty-three 
healthy districts of England, the deaths 
would only have amounted to 384,590; so 
there was an annual sacrifice of 32,735 deaths, 
‘‘ which may be justly ascribed to the 
‘* unfavourable sanitary conditions in which 
** the people live and die.” 

In making a comparison between the 
mortality of town and country districts with- 
out distinction of age, Dr. Farr administers 
to us, as the result of his experience, a 
caution ‘‘that the method is favourable to 
‘** the towns,” inasmuch as that immigration, 
which is an important element in all towns 
with a rapidly-increasing population, has a 
tendency ‘* to reduce their rates of mortality 
‘* by increasing the proportion of the living, 
‘* at ages of less than the mean mortality of 
‘* the people of the place.” 

Dr. Farr states that there is a constant re- 
lation between the density of population and 
the mortality, but he holds that mere prox- 
imity of dwellings alone does not necessarily 
involve ahigh rate of mortality. ‘‘ When any 
‘* zymotic matter, such as varioline, scarlati- 
‘* nine, or typhine, finds its way into a village 
‘‘or street, it is more likely to pass from 
‘house to house than it is where the 
** people are brought less frequently into 
** contact. The exhalations into the air are 
** thicker. But if an adequate water-supply 
‘and sufficient arrangements for —— 
‘‘and cleansing are secured, as they can 
‘** by combination in towns, the evils which 
‘*now make dense districts so fatal may be 
‘* mitigated.” 

We have thus briefly touched upon some 
of the leading features of this most valuable 
official publication, which will be a powerful 
lever in the hands of those who are prose- 
cuting measures of sanitary reform ; and it 
is but the simplest justice to say that no 
public department has done so much ‘to 
promote that reform as the one over which 
the Registrar-General and Dr. Farr preside. 

By their weekly return of the health 
of London, and of some of the principal 
cities of the kingdom, and by their quarterly 
and annual reports, they have come to be 
regarded as the ever watchful monitors of the 
public safety in all those matters which con- 
cern the health of the people. 

The volume is a model of what a statistical 
work should be, in the typographical ar- 
rangement of its six hundred pages of 
tabular matter. An alphabetical index 
facilitates the reference to any part of the 
volume. 








PLUTOCRACY AND ARISTOCRACY 
| sae magnificent féte on the occasion of the 

marriage of a daughter of the Roths- 
child family, which was lately described in 
glowing terms by all the daily newspapers, 
suggests some reflections on the social uses of 
that particular form of vanity which shows 
itself in ostentation. This is the favourite 
vice—if it be a vice—of civilized societies in 
general, and of the English in particular ; 
but it has its origin in the impulse of rivalry 
and the desire to outdo others which is com- 
mon to human nature at all and in all 
circumstances. It is worth while to consider 
whether this impulse is turned to a good pur- 
pose by being applied to the prodigal exhibi- 
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tion of wealth where it really exists, or the 

strenuous affectation of it where it does not, 

which characterize most of the social festi- 

vities of London and Paris. For, anyone 

who watches the course of the season in 

London or Paris, and looks at the faces of 
the chief actors in it, can hardly avoid the 
conviction that itis a mere struggle of vanity, 
and that a pompous consciousness of self- 
importance is the chief result, at present 
obtained by the most highly educated and 
the most highly privileged of the human race, 
from the possession of the most abundant 
riches that human society can bestow. The 
desire to outdo, or not to be outdone by, 
others, seems the preponderating motive in 
all that takes place. If a few light-hearted 
girls really enjoy themselves, they are smiled 
at as naive and childish ; while any downright 
sensuality or unrestrained self-indulgence on 
the part of the young men is frowned at as 
pers sea ee and profligate. Our sensible 
and respectable full grown men and women 
rush into no such extremes. When the 
father of a family squanders thousands on 
pompous extravagances because his daughter 
is going to be married, he only does it to 
show that he can do it ; and when an elderly 
lady frequents every amusement that she 
would laugh at her grand-daughters for finding 
delightful, she does so only to prove that 
—" of the sort would be complete without 
her. 

Now, this desire to inspire respect, or at all 
~events to be of consequence in the eyes of 
-our fellow creatures, which the prosperous 
«Classes of society exibit in so extreme a degree, 
is not only a universal instinct of human 
nature, but itis also a useful impulse, urging 
men to a great deal of active exertion. 
There is no doubt that the gratified vanity 
which results from the respect paid to dis- 
tinguished public services, or conspicuous 
talent, or valuable exertions of any sort, is 
one of the just and appropriate rewards which 

t and good men have a right to enjoy in 
ue measure. Those who are conscious of 
deserving, even if they do not obtain, a great 
deal of respect for their individual qualities, 
can, however, generally dispense with trying 
to obtain it by a dazzling expenditure of 
money. But why should mediocre people, who 
have nothing else to be proud of, not be proud 
of being rich, as long as their fellow creatures 
choose to admire them for it? And why should 
not the pleasures of pomposity be permitted 
to be a motive for making a fortune with men 
whose want of youth or whose want of edu- 
cation deprives them of all chance of enjoy- 
ment in the more simple or in the more 
sesthetic pleasures ? We see no reason at all, 
unless it can be shown that the prodigal 
expenditure of money is productive of more 
evil than good. To arrive at any rational 
conclusion on this point, it appears to us 
necessary to draw a line of distinction between 
different classes of rich people. 

The enjoyment of pomp and splendour, 
the enjoyment of irresponsibility and of care- 
less self-indulgence, are among the greatest 
enjoyments of human life to most people, 
and it would certainly be unwise for society 
‘to lose the motive-power that exists in the 
desire for these. But it is to energy and 
self-denial that they are the appropriate 
rewards ; they should be used by society to 
stimulate men to make and to save great 
‘fortunes. The parvenu, the self-made man, 
“should be allowed to flaunt his wealth in 
‘other men’s eyes without being thought 
ridiculous, because his wealth is the outward 
sign of exertion and self-control. Public 
morality need not demand of him to be 
modest and restrained in his pleasures (so 
long as they are not wrong in themselves), 
for the sight of them is not calculated to 
arouse envy and repining in less fortunate 
people, but, on the con , is an inducement 
to activity and work. It is so certain a prin- 
ciple in political economy that the accumula- 
tion of capital is beneficial to society at large, 
that society ought to t to the self-made 
millionaire the fullest license in the expendi- 
ture of his income. The indulgence of 


useless glitter, or of sybaritish comfort may 
fairly be left to such a man, because they are 
all things the chief evil of which consists in 
the mere absence of good ; and the man who 
has worked hard, and succeeded already in 
producing a great good to the world, has in 
return aright to the indulgence of his per- 
sonal whims, wherever they are not them- 
selves productive of more mischief than his 
exertions have been productive of good. Now 
the greatest harm done to the moral notions 
of society by the ostentation of riches will at 
once cease if it is looked upon as the appro- 
priate reward of a specific talent—that of 
money-getting. The habit of so considering 
it will turn into a channel of useful exertion 
all the emotions of envy, and will direct to a 
just object all the respect which the display 
of great wealth is naturally calculated to 
excite. 

Wealth itself deserves no respect, but the 
energy which can amass it, and the self- 
control which can abstain from spending it 
until its mere revenuesamount toan enormous 
sum, are so nseful to the world, that he who 
has given proof of these qualities is not called 
upon to show, in addition, philosophical 
judgment, artistic tastes, or philanthropical 
feelings in his expenditure. 

But the case is totally different with here- 
ditary wealth. That which has been bestowed 
upon a man without any merit of his own is 
not a fit subject for irresponsible caprice. If 
he has not shown qualities useful to the 
public in acquiring his money, he is bound 
to show them in distributing it. The accept- 
ance of a great fortune, whether from gift or 
inheritance is the incurring of a great re- 
sponsibility, and is pre-eminently so where 
that fortune is the accompaniment of a social 
rank deliberately privileged by society, and 
borne by the possessor as part of a useful 
political institution. 

A member of an aristocracy like the 
aristocracy of England is morally bound to 
use his station and his pecuniary means 
for what he believes to be useful public 
objects, and not for the gratification of per- 
sonal caprice. To rival with the grandees of 
the Stock-Exchange in mad prodigality, is to 
take the reward of industry without having 
worked, and to clutch at the compensation 
for privations without having suffered. The 
task of the inheritor of a great fortune begins 
where that of the man who has earned it 
ends. The labour which the one has had to 
bestow on obtaining money without trenching 
on the rights of his fellow creatures, the 
other ought to use in expending it without 
injustice, partiality, or immoral example. 
Whatever the hereditary rich man spends, he 
ought to spend on a deliberate plan which 
will bear statement and examination. What 
he reserves to himself for the gratification of 
his personal inclinations should be looked 
upon as the return for his honest exertions 
in acquitting himself of his duties. What his 
plan should be, what his duties really are, 
is a large branch of morality, and will 
admit of useful discussion on innumerable 
points. We have only attempted here to 
indicate that the question presents itself at 
the very threshold of social life, and cannot 
be ignored by any one who would attempt to 
go far in the consideration of our conven- 
tional system. H. T. 











“UNTO THE GREEKS FOOLISHNESS.” 


1 bg gives aclearer glimpse of the — 

or latent a ag of the age—the philo- 
sophy from which the most important social 
phenomena of life may be traced—than the occa- 
sional dogmatism of able and educated men. 
Dogmatism is so much out of fashion, it is 
considered to afford so strong a presumption of 
obtuseness or immaturity of intellect, or defect 
of cultivation, that when it does occur in a 
quarter apparently exempt from such an expla- 
nation, it suggests a habit of ‘e -* too uni- 
versal to have been questioned. e fact is, 
that even the most thoughtful and logical minds, 
unless they belong to professed philosophers, 
do not go beyond a certain depth for first prin- 
=. Some things must be assumed, unless 
li 





fantastic caprice, of senseless ostentation, of 


ife is spent in examining the truth of the as- 
sumptions, This it is which makes philosophy 
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a vocation infinitely more important to mankind 
than all the others. Every profound idea, true 
or false (and the well of truth is so deep that a 
artially false idea may, nevertheless, be a pro- 
ound one), once it is rooted in the belief of men, 
instantly vegetates, and is soon concealed from 
view by its own superincumbent realizations. 
A few generations, and its results are fixed in 
the institutions, the policy, even in the manners 
and social habits of a nation. Nothing but the 
same originating power of philosophy or religion 
(which are the same in relation to the truths 
discovered, though differing in the means of dis- 
covery) can upheave the weight which a funda- 
mental lie will bear for ages in this world before 
its own’ internal corruption explodes all that 
rests upon it. That all lies must eventually 
rish, in the latter, if not in the former way, 
is one of those eternal ‘‘ facts” which it is the 
great service of Mr. Carlyle to have proclaimed, 
and which, as appealing to the highest principle 
of faith in man, require no demonstration. But 
the example of China, of India, and perhaps of 
Africa, and the so-called inferior races, where 
progress has been for ages arrested by the petri- 
faetion of a false philosophy, cannot but lend an 
anxious and unceasing interest to the stru gles of 
original thought with the vis inertia of established 
principles. 

Such a warfare it is that has long been carried 
on by Mr. Carlyle with the prevalent systems of 
political and social philosophy. But the funda- 
mental point of opposition in which he stands to 
his age, and that from which all other differences 
are really deducible, is on the old controversy of 
the summum bonum or the end of life. Mr. 
Carlyle is never so vehement, never so sarcastic, 
as when he comes across the ‘‘ greatest happiness 
of the greatest number” principle. Yet that 
principle, though not perhaps so often avowed 
as in the days of Jeremy Bentham, is at the root 
of all the tendencies, political, moral, and 
philanthropic, of the day. ‘‘ The greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number” is Democracy ; 
for the latter assumes the individual well-being 
of the community as the supreme end of political 
institutions. It is political economy ; for this 
regards the accumulation of national wealth as 
the first maxim of the State, and will allow of 
no laws, no restrictions, which interfere with 
that one thing needful. It is our morality ; for 
it places before our eyes as the goal of existence, 
cy Fs ree of as many elements as you 
please, but still something personal, something 
to be enjoyed, and as it were tasted, by the 
individual in his own individuality. In meta- 
physics, the corresponding theory is Materialism, 
the system founded by ke, now universally 
rejected by metaphysicians, but still vital in its 
practical results. Against the principle of happi- 
ness as the end of life, Mr. Carlyle places the 
principle of labour or activity. So did Goéthe, 
so did Fichte ; but of that no matter. Mr. Car- 
lyle is quite strong enough to stand by himself. 
What is noticeable here is an instance of that 
critical dogmatism of which we spoke above. 
In the last number of the Saturday Review, 
the writer having got hold of one of the noblest 
passages in ‘‘Sartor Resartus ” (and which, be- 
cause he happens not to like Mr. Carlyle’s style, 
he describes as ‘‘ furious literary gesticulation,” 
&c.), in which the author illustrates the above 
view, proceeds to demolish the theory in a few 
lines which show that he has never understood 
it. . Seizing upon the ‘‘admission” that the first 
of the two men whom Mr. Carlyle honours 
‘toils for the altogether indispensable — for 
daily bread,” the writer says—*‘‘ ‘ Daily bread,’ 
then, is, after all, the end, not labour. Of 
course, daily bread may be defined with what 
elasticity we please. . . . But still, in either 
case, the bread will be the end, and the labour 
required to obtain it only the means towards 
that end. When, therefore, on the road towards 
the end—bread—men stop short and worship 
the means——labour—all we can say is, that for a 
time they have lost their understandings.” It 
really would have been better if the critic had 
made a rand diligent use of his own, no 
doubt excellent, understanding, before coming 
to the conclusion that Mr. Carlyle and his 
school have lost theirs. Our object is not now 
to vindicate the consistency of the particular 
rooms e of ‘*Sartor Resartus” selected by the 

aturday Reviewer as an exposition of the prin- 
ciple in question. Nevertheless it is consistent ; 
and the reviewer, in his ignorance of the theory 
he was contemning, has really misunderstood 
Mr. Carlyle’s plain meaning. It will be evident 
from the context of the passage, that the “ daily 
bread” there spoken of is not the remuneration 
of the labourer, but the product of his work ; 
what the labourer wins for us, and not what he 
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wins for himself. He ‘‘conquers the earth,” 
and therefore Mr. Carlyle honours him—just as 
the second is honoured because he ‘‘ conquers 
heaven for us.” That this is (as will be pointed 
out immediately) the same thing as to say that 
‘‘labour is the end,” the reviewer has plainly 
not the remotest conception. But his strictures 
are peculiarly valuable to us here, as bringing 
out, in very clear relief, the underlying assump- 
tion of the prevailing habits of thought which it 
was the constant object of Mr. Carlyle to revolu- 
tionize. There are obviously two results of labour 
-—the product itself, and theremuneration or price 
which the product brings to the labourer. Now, 
to the labourer himself, his work and its product 
are absolutely the same. The latter—the thing 

roduced (we speak, of course, only of the 
iets, not of the material)—is merely the 
embodiment of the former—the toil and skill 
of the labourer. You cannot, even in thought, 
separate the act of working from the product 
of work. It may be said that the con- 
ception of a work of art is not the same as 


the work of art (the picture or the statue, for | 


example) itself. But this is to overlook the 
fact that there are here two quite distinct species 
of labour. The conception is itself the first half 
of the work, and it is indistinguishable from the 
mental labour from which it springs—just as the 
realization of that conception 1s, in addition, the 
embodiment of physical skill and labour. This 
explained, we are face to face with the grand 
distinction between the Carlylese and the domi- 
nant philosophy, which is also the philosophy of 
the Saturday Review. The latter says the end of 
life is remuneration,—obviously another word 
for happiness. Opposed to this is the principle 
that the end of life is activity, or art, in the 
comprehensive sense of the word. Now, we say 
that the latter is the truer as well as the nobler 
view of the vocation of man. No good work 
ever was yet, or ever will be, produced for the 
sake of the price. Inevery sphere of labour, the 
good workman is he who loves his work for the 
work’s sake—who lives for, as well as by, his art. 
The former is the principle which animates 
shoddy contractors, advertising swindlers, and 
effect painters ; it is the erege rd of universal 
competition as opposed to the philosophy which 
has its highest scientific expression in the pages 
of ‘* Unto this Last.” C. C. M. 
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OBITUARY. 


TAATSRATH VON KUPFFER, the Director 
of the Central Observatory at St. Peters- 


burg, died on the 4th ult. in that city. 


THE medical profession has sustained a loss, 
which will be severely felt, by the sudden death 
of Dr. Robert Ferguson, of King’s College Hos- 
pital, at his residence, Ascot Cottage, near 
Windsor, on Sunday last, after an illness of 
only a few hours’ duration. Dr. Ferguson at- 
tended Her Majesty in all her confinements as 
physician, was principal physician to King’s 
College Hospital, and Professor of Midwifery at 
King’s College. Dr. Ferguson was in his on 
fifth year. His essay on Puerperal Fever, pub- 
lished in 1839, placed him at once in the fore- 
most rank of writers on obstetrics. 


Mrs. Sigourney, the well-known American 
writer, whose first production, entitled ‘* Moral 
Power, in Prose and Verse,” appeared, under 
her maiden name of Lydia Huntly, in 1815, 
when Anglo-American literature was compara- 
tively in its infancy, died at her residence, in 
Hartford, Connecticut, on Sunday, the Ilth 
ult., in her seventy-fourth year. The New York 
Tribune of the 13th of June, in mentioning her 
death, states that ‘‘her publications number 
nearly fifty volumes, many of which attained a 
very large circulation.” As a poetess Mrs. 
Sigourney is much appreciated in America ; and 
in this country her longest poem, in five 
cantos, entitled ‘‘ Traits of the Aborigines of 
America,” published in 1822, met with a favour- 
able reception. In 1840, Mrs. Sigourney 
visited Europe, passing one summer entirely in 
England and Scotland, and on her return to 
America she published, in 1842, ‘ Pleasant 
Memories of Pleasant Lands,” an account of the 
countries visited, in prose and verse, which 
added greatly to her reputation. ‘‘ Pocahontas,” 
the most finished of her poems, was subse juently 
published at Boston. Amongst her other poeti- 
cal effusions, ‘‘ Zinzendorf,” and ‘‘ The Western 
Home,” deserve more prominent mention. As 
a prose writer, Mrs. Sigourney is known as the 
author of ‘‘A Sketch of Connecticut, Forty 
Years Since,” ‘‘ Letters to Mothers,” ‘‘ Letters 
to Young Ladies,” and ‘‘ Letters.to My Pupils, 
with Narrative and Ly ay Sketches,” pub- 
lished in 1851. Of her ‘‘ Past Meridian,” a third 
edition was published in 1857. Several of Mrs. 
Sigourney’s works have been reprinted in Eng- 
land. In 1819, then in her twenty-eighth year, 
she married Mr. Sigourney, a gentleman of con- 


| genial tastes, an extensive dealer in hardware 


at Hartford, by whom she had two children, 
a daughter, married to the Rev. Francis 
Russell, of Geneva, New York, and a son, 
Andrew, whose death, a few years ago, is com- 
memorated by his mother in her volume en- 
titled ‘‘The Faded Hope,” published in 1852. 
The New York Tribune states that Mrs. 
Sigourney made it a point to devote an least one- 
tenth of her income to charitable objects. 




































‘MR. GEORGE OFFOR’S LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and 
HODGE commenced selling the valuable 
library of the late Mr. Geo or on Tuesday 
last. The rarer volumes in the important collec- 
tion of Bibles, for which the library was celebrated, 
7 to considerable prices. Lot 155, Evangelia 
IV. Latine, MSS. on vellum, Sec. X., sold for 
18/. 5s.—156, Psalterium cum Hymnis et Calen- 
dario, a folio MS. on vellum, of the 13th century, 
with illuminations, and written by an English 
scribe, 29/.—160, A Latin Bible, with Jerome’s 
prolegomena, on vellum, of the 11th century, 
with eighty-two miniatures, 16/. 16s.—162, A 
Latin Bible, on vellum, of the 14th century, 
presumed to have belonged to John Huss, from 
the signature ‘‘Joannis vvsz,” 16/.—163, Jerome’s 
Version of the Bible, a folio MS. on vellum, with 
the a hal Psalm CLI, the victory over 
Goliath, and the rejected verse in Matthew xxiv. 
**Duo in lecto,” 18/. 15s.—164, Biblia Sacra 
Latina, a beautiful manuscript on vellum, in a 
be distinct but small handwriting, ornamented 
with an immense number of capitals, illuminated 
in gold and colours, several of them containing 
elegant miniatures in the best style of early 
ornamentation, splendidly bound in red 

velvet, elegantly embroidered with gold, having 
on obverse of cover a painting representing Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Duchess of Thuringen, 
neg a cripple, covered with talc, and sur- 
rounded by a star formed of crystals, and on 
the reverse an antique ivory plaque, on which is 
carved a representation of, the Holy Family, 
broad morocco joints, covered with gold tooling, 
watered silk linings, gilt edges, over which is an 
elegantly carved and perforated wainscot cover, 
lined with red silk, the whole being enclosed 
in @ mahogany box, lettered like a book, 
folio, 63/1. —165, Pistles and Gospels, with 
Homilies, having an alphabetical index prefixed. 
Manuscript on vellum (folio 33 deficient), orna- 
mented with six miniatures and borders in gold 
and colours, bound in embroidered silk, protected 
by gilt silver edges and c 4to. The version 
is very similar to Wiclif’s, with merely a few 
verbala Iterations. The first miniature represents 
various Saints singing, surrounded by a border, 
in which is depicted the Story of Jonas. The 
second illumination is David praying. The third 
miniature is a beautiful painting of the Madonna 
with the Child at the breast. “The fourth paint- 
ing is that of a Saint holding a book to a kneel- 
ing Monk. The fifth miniature (in the early 
English style) represents the Angel announcing 
the ion of Jesus to the three Maries. 
The sixth painting, within an elegant flowered 
er, is a representation of the Madonna and 
Child by a Flemish artist. For this important 
by ng i gS Offor refused 300/., offered by the 
late Mr. Wilson, the well-known collector 
of Bibles and Testaments, 220/.—174, Biblia 
Sacra Latina, 2 vols. folio, printed at Basle, by 
Rodt and Richel (1470), 19/. 5s.—189, A Copy of 
Guyart de Moulins’s translation of Petri Come- 
storis (dit Le M ) Historia Scholastica 
Sacra (Bible Historiée), printed in Paris, by 
Verard (1498), 10/. 10s.—193, Portions of the 
New Testament, translated from the Greek into 
— by that noble and venerable martyr 
WwW. dale, who first published the New 
Testament in English in 1525, in his own hand- 
eae and accompanied by his own drawings 
in 1 Manuscript, with twenty-seven draw- 
east by Mr. Offor (see his long 

a ph account in front) to be the genuine 
on of W. Tyndale (the first sketch, 


**Christ Bound,” is, however, by Parmegiano), 
illustrated with two portraits of Tyndale (india 


— and coloured), a portrait of Henry VIL., 
the Basiologia, and a woodcut of Tyndale’s 
M om, sp endidly bound “in morocco, 


flexible boards and lined with morocco in- 
side, hand tooled, with rich border in tooling, 
silk fly-leaves, &c., &c.” (see C. Murton’s bill 
inside), and fitted into an antique oak cover, 
elegantly carved with representations of Charity 
and Justice, in a box covered in russia, 31/.— 
198, five volumes of the Complutensian Polyglott, 
307. —241, The First Dutch Protestant Bible 
translated by Jacob van Liesveldt, and published 
at ry ints 1526, 127. 5s.—272, Newe Testa- 
ment, e’s Version with Prologes (L. W. 
4, i.e. Wilson’s Catalogue, No. 4), black 
letter, on yellow paper, stained after printing, 
woodcuts excessively rare, but first title, 
Tyndale’s Prefaces, and last leaf facsimiled, else 

sound copy (6 in. by 3%), blue morocco, 


YF. C. Murton. Small 8vo, Antwe by 
Martin Emperour, 1534. On the fly-leaves 
of this copy Mr. Offor has various MS. 


memoranda, pointing out passages omitted or 
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added, &c. He also states, ‘‘ An imperfect copy 
of this book was sold in Chr. Anderson’s Library, 
April, 1852, for 116/.,” 26/.—275, Myles Cover- 
dale’s First English Version of the Bible, printed 
at Zuerich, by Froschover, in 1535, twenty-one 
leaves supplied in facsimile, 135/.—283, Tyndale’s 
Version of the New Testament, very imperfect, 
but portion of an undescribed edition, 20/. 10s.— 
285, Another copy of Myles Coverdale’s First 
English Bible, but dated 1536 instead of 1535, 
imperfect, having twenty-six leaves and the maps 
supplied in facsimile, 71/.—287, Tyndale’s New 


supplied in MS., 26/.—289, One of the other 
editions of the same date, imperfect, 17/. 10s.— 
290, Another edition of the same date, from the 
standing types, with corrections, 21/.—291, An 
imperfect copy of Nycolson’s (quarto) Southwarke 
edition of Myles Coverdale’s English Bible of 
1537, 81/.—292, An imperfect copy of the English 
Bible of 1537, known as Matthew’s (Tyndale’s 
translation revised by John Rogers, the first 
martyr in Mary’s reign), 61/.—293, An imperfect 
copy of Nycolson’s (folio) Sowthwarke edition of 
Coverdale’s Bible, 54/.—297, Imperfect copy of 
Bishop Bonner’s Paris edition of 1538 of Cover- 
dale’s New Testament, in 8vo, 41/.—307, A copy 
of **The Great or Cromwell’s Bible,” begun in 
Paris and finished by Grafton and Whitchurch 
in 1539, slightly imperfect, 39/. 10s.—308, A 
slightly imperfect copy of ‘‘Cranmer’s,” more 
ten a * Eeanclile Coverdale’s,” second edi- 
tion of the Bible, 1540, 44/.—310, A slightly im- 
perfect copy of Archbishop Cranmer’s First Edi- 
tion of the Bible, Whitchurch, 1540, 42/.—341, 
Mr. Offor’s unique copy of the New Testament, 
printed in mall 8vo, by Whitchurche, in 1547, 
215/.—365, A slightly imperfect copy of Fros- 
chower’s quarto Coverdale’s Bible of 1550, 63/,— 
393, A slightly imperfect copy of the very rare 
pocket edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, 
printed by Richard Jugge (1553), 27/.—427, An 
undescribed pocket edition of the same, from the 
same press (1561), 36/. 

The two days’ sale produced 2,901/. Is. 6d., 
and on Thursday the further dispersion of the 
collection was unfortunately put an end to by 
the calamitous fire which destroyed the premises 
of the auctioneers early on that morning, of 
which mention is made in our columns of 
Miscellanea. 





MISCELLANEA. 








A TELEGRAM has been received from Cairo, 
announcing the receipt of letters from Mr. 
Baker, the celebrated African traveller, dated 
Khartoum, May 18. Mr. Baker is in perfect 
health, and reports that the Lutanzigé Lake, 
instead of being, as was supposed, a mere back- 
water, is a large and independent feeder of the 
Nile. 

AFTER much vacillation, attended with con- 
siderable inconvenience to the persons interested, 
the officials to whom the laying down of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Cable is entrusted, have 
decided that no ‘‘ unauthorised ” account of that 
event shall, so far as they can prevent it, appear 
in the public prints. The various journals have 
been informed, we hear, that no representative 
of the press can be allowed a passage on board 
the Great Eastern during her approaching 
voyage, but thata — engaged by the 
company, will supply to the papers a copy 
of his notes. The decision is unsatisfactory 
enough to those who are interested in the proper 
management of the undertaking. There does not 
seem to be asingle good reason in its favour, 
while a score of had ones will occur to every- 
body. The narrative will now, almost neces- 
pon be, however well written, a1 adver- 
tisement, either indiscriminately eulogistic or 
studiously apologetic. We protest against this 
novel method of Telegraphic Manipulation. 


Tue Albert Gold Medal of the Society of Arts, 
founded asa memorial of his Royal Highness 
the late President of the Society, has been 
awarded this year to his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, for distinguished merit 
in promoting in many wave, by his personal 
exertions, the international progress of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, the proofs of 
which are afforded by his judicious patronage of 
Art, his enlightened commercial policy, and es- 
pecially by the abolition of rts in favour 
of British subjects. His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, the President, has himself com- 
municated this decision to the Emperor, by whom 
it has been most graciously received. 

Srxce the close of the American civil war we 


Testament of 1536, made up out of the three | 


editions of that date, and having several leaves | lordship’s many utterances on the subject. In 


people who ‘‘ always thought the North would 
win ;” we also find a goodly number who ‘‘always 
thought that the North was fy cael Amo 
the latter, the last man we should have expec 
to meet is Lord Brougham. Yet his lordship is 
now astonished at the utterly groundless reports 
which injudicious friends of the Northern party 
have propagated of him, as if he had taken the 
art of the slavetraders and slavemongers of the 
outh. Henow says that he always thought the 
conduct of the United States Government 
erfect upon the subject of slavery. The 
Pederalists here, with some effect, repeat his 


1863, when presiding over the meeting of the 
Social Science Association at Edinburgh, he 
denounced the North for putting forth the 
‘hollow pretext” of making war against slavery. 
He quoted with approval the Bishop of Oxford’s 
declaration, that the Free States cared as little 
for the liberty of the black as for the freedom of 
the white. e represented the people as glory- 
ing in the slaughter of the war, from the excess 
of their national vanity ; he represented them as 
meanly crouching under the worst of despotisms 
from a rabid desire for the continuation of war 
for its own sake; and he described them as 
burning with extravagant hate against England. 
In 1864 he described the Emancipation edict as 
a mere after-thought—a belligerent measure, 
which showed that its authors cared no more for 
the freedom of the black than the white; and 
now, he said, ‘‘it has been reserved for the later 
act of the tragedy to see that Government, when 
destitute of other troops, drive herds of the 
unhappy negroes to slaughter with no more 
remorse than sportsmen feel in clearing a pre- 
serve.” The Government thus assailed as acting 
an odious and barbarous part was that Govern- 
ment of the United States the conduct of which 
he now asserts has been perfect on the subject of 
slavery. 

A RETURN has been published during the week 
of the plans and sections of the metalliferous 
mines of the United Kingdom, which are de- 
posited in the Mining Record Office, with a state- 
ment of the dates to which the drawings have 
been completed, distinguishing those which are 
abandoned from those which are at work. The 
value of these documents is greatly enhanced, 
Mr. Robert Hunt observes, by the statistical 
records of nearly all the mines in this country, 
which are also carefully preserved. 

A Nationau Portrait Exhibition is to be held 
next year, under the management of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, assisted by the 
advice of the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery and that of other noblemen and gentle- 
men. The Earl of Derby, with whom the idea 
appears to have originated, would admit either 
portraits of eminent men, though by inferior or 
unknown artists, or ‘‘ portraits by eminent 
artists, though of obscure or unknown indi- 
viduals.” is latter provision does not meet 
with general assent. A ‘‘ National Portrait 
Exhibition” ought not to be half filled with 
nobodies. 

On Wednesday, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan 
gave the first of two readings at Apsley-house. 
The audience, among which was H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, was evidently greatly pleased 
with the very striking manner in which the 
verses of Hood, Tennyson, and Longfellow were 
declaimed by Mr. bas a The recital, or rather 
acting, by Mr. and Mrs. Wigan, of a passage 
from ‘‘The Rivals ” almost excited the enthusiasm 
of the aristocratic audience. Next Wednesday the 
second reading will take place, and will consist 
of a selection from the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

Mr. H. J. RayMonp is preparing for immediate 
ublication ‘‘ The Life and State Papers of the 
te President Lincoln,” including a history of 
his administration. According to the New 
York Tribune, every speech, address, message, 
proclamation, letter, &c., known to have 
emanated from President Lincoln’s pen, as well 
as his debates with Douglas, Cooper Institute 
speech, &c., is incorporated in this volume. It 
is to be prefaced with an account of the earl 
life and career to the Presidency, and illustrat 
by an accurate steel portrait of Mr. Lincoln by 
Ritchie; his early home in Kentucky, and 
twelve other pertinent illustrations. A chapter 
of personal reminiscences and anecdotes, by F. 
B. Carpenter, will make a part of the work. 


In view of the much-discussed question of the 
conviet system in Ireland, an official report, 
just published, of the conduct of released con- 
victs in the Dublin district during the last 
twelve months, deserves a notice. The ‘‘In- 





have met with an extremely large number of 
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spector” of these men says that the training they 
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receive in the city and county gaols fits them for 
an honest course, and the ‘system of supervision 
to which every discharged pone is subject is 
beneficial in its effects, though the greatest 
amount of prudence is required. His bi-monthly 
visitation report gives the detailed particulars 
of each released convict residing within his 
district, so that no man can pursue a cri 

course with impunity, for his detection is prompt 
and certain, nor can any discharged | prisoner 
enter the city or county gaols again without 
the knowledge of the authorities. Even the 
most hardened prisoners are now impressed with 
the belief that the age of short sentences has 
passed away, and this in itself exerts a salutary 
influence upon them. ‘‘ The certainty of prompt 
detection, immediate identification, sure and 
speedy conviction, and long and laborious 
imprisonment, cannot fail to bring about, in the 
course of five years hence, most happy and 
desirable changes in the criminal community.” 
We learn also from the same report, that convicts 
released on licence from English prisons are 
begi 
district. On their arrival they are immediately 
placed under the inspector's supervision, entered 


on a separate visitation report, which is sub- | 


mitted on the usual form, twice in each month, 
to the directors of the prisons in Ireland. 


A ¥rew literary men and artists met, the other 
day, by invitation, at Painters’ Hall, in the 
City, to view a large landscape in oils by Aggas, 
whom Walpole, in his ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting,” 
and Graham, in ‘‘ The School of Painting,” men- 
tion as the scene-painter at the first Drury Lane 
Theatre (1662), at which, it is believed, scenes, 
as now used on the stage, were first introduced 
in thiscountry. Mr. Frederick Guest Tomlins, 
the Clerk to the Company, a sound dramatic 
archeologist, read a paper on the subject, in 
which he showed, from opening passages in the 
scenes of Shakespeare and other Elizabethan play- 
wrights, that the locality of the scene is — 
announced by words placed in the player’s mouth 
by the author, evidencing that the stage itself 
did not at that time convey that idea by scenic 
representation. Above the picture in Painters’ 
Hall is placed the following inscription on a 
panel, the sides of which are decorated with em- 

lematical figures of children, the one in the 
right-hand corner seated beside a paint-pot, with 
a large brush for painting in distemper, which 
would seem to illustrate the word, Penicularius. 
Ropertus AGGAS 
PictoR PENICULARIUS 
EX PATRE PENICULARIO 
HANC TABULAM SUBNEXAM 
Pinxir ET Posvit 
Anno MDCLXXIX. 


The word Penicularius is rendered ‘‘ a plaisterer 
in Bishop Cooper’s ‘‘ Thesaurus Lingue Romane 
et Britannice,” printed in 1584, and has prob- 
ably, like Peniculus, a brush, penis in its earliest 
signification—‘‘ caudam antiqui penem vocabant,” 
says Cicero—for its root, because brushes were 
made from the tails of horses and oxen. Mr. 
Tomlins suggests that the word was used em- 
phatically to point out that Aggas was not 
commonly a painter in oil, and therefore severe 
criticism was to be deprecated. The picture, 
however, is a good one of its class ; and amongst 
es which an artist should visit in London, 

o. 9 Little Trinity Lane, Painters’ Hall, is by 
no means one of the least interesting. 

Ear y on Thursday morning, about a quarter 
to four o'clock, the well-known auction-rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge were 
discovered to be on fire, and in a very short 
period the entire building was one mass of flames, 
and property to the value of upwards of 60,000/. 
destroyed, including the valuable libraries of the 
Earl of Charlemont and the late Baron von 
Humboldt, the remaining nine days’ sale of that 
of the late Mr. Offor, and several other equally 
choice collections, the premises being literally 
full of valuable property entrusted to the auc- 
tioneers for sale at the time of the outbreak. 
The fire — ena to have originated outside the 

remises, where a heap of carpenters’ shavings 

a been allowed to accumulate during the re- 
ee of some buildings which adjoin Messrs. 
Sotheby's rooms at the rear. The business of 
Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge will for 
the present be carried on at their Fine Art Gal- 
lery, adjoining the Lyceum Theatre, in Welling- 
ton-street. 

Tue late ‘ musical splurge,” as the New York 
papers call it, at Boston, seems to have roused 
the ire of the writers of the former city. The 

‘autocrat at the breakfast table” heard one of 
his company say : “‘ Boston State House is the 
hub of the solar system. You couldn't pry 
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ing to show themselves in the Dublin | 
| of the West, and New Orleans, the Sovereign 

















that out of a Boston man if you had the iron of 
all creation straightened out for a crowbar.” 
The New York people say that though the late 
festival took place at Boston, it was New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities, that 
furnished the principal singers and players. 
**There is a | told of a man who, upon 
being asked whether he could play a certain 
piece, replied that he could not, but he had an 
excellent musical box that could. This is the 
case with Boston. If she cannot get up a grand 
musical festival on her own material, she has 
several musical boxes in other cities that can, 
and she has availed herself of them to some pur- 
pose on the occasion of the late grand splurge.” 
Amongst a good deal of banter of the same sort, 
we find the following, which is amusing: 
‘‘Washington is known as the city of 
magnificent distances. New York is acknow- 
ledged to be the great emporium — the 
capital, the heart, the brain of the country. 
Philadelphia is the city, par excellence, of 
brotherly love and somnambulism. Baltimore 
is the Monumental City ; Cincinnati, the Queen 


of the Gulf ; but Boston is essentially the city 
of great pretensions. Boston makes occasional 
flourishes ; but it is for the most part upon the 
reputation of exotics. It has a Bunker-hill 
monument, which took nearly a century to erect, 
and which was ultimately danced into comple- 
tion by Fanny Elisler. It has a Faneuil Hall of 
historic memory now almost fallen into desue- 
tude, whose doors were once closed against 
Daniel Webster—the greatest New England 
statesman and orator—because his genius was 
too great and broad to be compressed within 
the narrow compass of Bostonian ideas. It 
has its famous Brattle-square Church, with 
a revolutionary cannon ball inserted in the wall. 
An inter-mural park, which, with native 
modesty, it calls a ‘‘ Common,” which not many 
years ago was the common pasturage of Athenian 
cows, endowed, of course, with aspirations far 
above the ordinary bovine tribe. Its suburbs 
are delightful—and here nature has been 
bountiful to the ‘‘Hub ;” but its streets furnish 
an apt illustration of the narrow and crooked 
ways of life. Then it has an organ—the Alpha 
and Omega of Boston pride, the jewel of its 
soul ; but the instrument was built in Germany, 
and fit unfortunately happens that they have no 
one to play it. Boston won the elephant ; 
but it does not know what to do with him. 
When the great powers of the organ have to be 
demonstrated, ? si send to New York for an 
organist, and we are always ready to supply the 
demand,” 


Tue Clergy Club and Hotel Company held a 
meeting on Monday, to appoint a committee, and 
applications from clergymen and laymen for ad- 
mission to the club are invited. Among the 
twenty-six clergymen who are to be proposed as 
the committee, together with the directors, we 
observed the Dean of Armagh, the Archdeacons 
of St. David’s, Oxford, Totnes, and Coventry, 
and two or three prebendaries. 


Copies of three new chromo-lithographs will 
shortly be brought out by the Arundel Society— 
viz., ‘‘St. Peter Delivered from Prison,” after 
Raphael; ‘‘ Nativity of the Virgin,” after A. Del 
Sarto ; and ‘‘The Annunciation,” after Fra Barto- 
lommeo. 


THe law respecting single insane patients 
seems to be aclieuts aol by the Commis- 
sioners of Lunacy. It cannot too widely 
known, that over all who are so afflicted, no 
matter how apparently quiet, inoffensive, and 
harmless, if they be placed to reside where profit 
isderived from the charge of them, elsewhere than 
in houses licensed for the purpose, the Legisla- 
ture has thrown the protection of the lunacy 
laws, by rendering amenable to punishment 
every one who for hire receives such patients, or 
who, having received them while yet of sound 
mind, continues to retain them after they have 
become incapable of being trusted with the 
management of themselves or their affairs. The 
Commissioners of Lunacy, in a report issued 
during the week, mention numerous cases which 
have come to their knowledge. In most, they 
were satisfied with the future protection secured 
to the patients, and took no action regarding 
the past, although one gentleman, living in 
the town of Shrewsbury, appeared to have 
been thus illegally detained as a single patient 
for twenty-five years; another, in various lodg- 
ings near London, for twenty years; and three 
others for ten, seven, and six, respectively, in 
various parts of England ; while one lady had 
been similarly kept for more than seven years in 
the cottage of a nurse in the neighbourhood of 
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London ; another for thirteen years ; and others 

for as many as six and twelve years; also in 

places near the metropolis. ‘The Commissioners 

eager that in all future cases they will proceed 
y indictment against the persons offending. 

Tue Royal Botanic Society hold their last 
general exhibition of plants, flowers, and fruit, 
this season, on Wednesday next. 

One of the latest Yankee “notions” of 
which we have heard, is that of a Dr. Dio 
Lewis, the rrinci of what we may term a 
Hygienic Edacational Semi for Young 
Ladies, at Lexington, Massachusetts, near 
Boston, wherein Theodore D. Weld is one of 
his associates. We hear that, at a recent 
closing examination at this seminary, one of the 
exercises (if we may so characterize it) consisted 
of a careful measurement of the waists of the 
pupils respectively, and a comparison of the 
result in each instance with a record preserved 
of a similar measurement at the opening of the 
term, ‘‘showing an average net gain of 2} inches 
in circumference since the Ist of October last.” 
Some girls who entered upon the term invalids 
had meantime been trained to walk ten miles 
without fatigue ; while their intellectual progress 
had kept full pace with their physical. A vete- 
ran graduate of Harvard declared that he had 
never listened to Latin recitations at that 
renowned University equal to those of the girls 
at Lexington. 

Mr. R. W. Emerson has thus expressed 
himself concerning a volume of the scraps of 
humour and wise sayings of the late President 
Lincoln which is about to be published in 
America: ‘‘ He [Abraham Lincoln] is the author 
of a multitude of good sayings, so disguised as 
pleasantries, that it is certain they had no 
reputation at first but as jests ; and only later, 
by the very acceptance and adoption they find in 
the mouths of millions, turn out to be the 
wisdom of the hour. I am sure, if thisman had 
ruled in a period of less facility of printing, he 
would have become .mythological in a very few 
years, like sop or Filpey, or one of the 
Seven Wise Masters, by his fables and proverbs. 
But the weight and penetration of many 
in his letters, messages, and s hes, hidden 
now by the very closeness of their application to 
the moment, are destined hereafter to a wide 
fame. What pregnant definitions ; what unerring 
common sense ; what foresight ; and, on great 
occasions, what lofty, and, more than national, 
what humane tone !” 

A FEw days ago the ruins of the Priory of St. 
Augustine, situated in the quiet vi of 
Blythburgh, Suffolk, fell suddenly to the ground, 
greatly to the regret of the many antiquaries to 
whom the place is known. Mr. R. N. Phipson, 
of Norwich, protests that the disaster ought not 
to have happened. ‘‘ It was [he says] an exceed- 
ingly interesting ruin of a College of Black 
Canons founded during the reign of Henry L, 
and had the hon. baronet who is lord of the 
manor, and holds the property, expended but a 
few pounds about it, its preservation might have 
been insured for some generations. The ruins at 
Creake Abbey, Norfolk, were in a far more 
dangerous state last year than Blythburgh, but 
the authorities of Christ’s College, Cambridge, to 
whom the estate belongs, by a timely outlay of 
less than 1002, have secured it from falling for 
several years—certainly for the rest of this 
century.” 

Tue New York Herald, not without some 
cause, ee the enterprise a its 

ments for supplying news of the late war 

auie- sondinetel. “During the last four years,” 
says the Herald, ‘‘we have employed between 
thirty and forty, and sometimes more, war corre- 
spondents, including the army and navy, for the 
erald. They have been attached to army 
corps, departments, head-quarters, and at every 
point on sea or land where the services of a 
Fg correspondent could be of advantage to 

e public. Our army correspondents have, on 
an average, used up or had captured one or two 
valisible kovete onde. The whole cost of this war 
correspondence establishment reached during the 
rebellion the sum of nearly half a million of 
dollars.” 

Amone the announcements of the day is one 
of an ‘‘ International Polyglot Travelling Insti- 
tution,’ young gentlemen of all nations admitted. 
The school ‘‘ will be continually travelling, under 
the superintendence of a superior person. Each 
language will be taught in the country where 
it is spoken with the _nesgge et Towns, 
monuments, and museums, be carefully 
and scientifically inspected.” The next season 
(October, 1865, to August, 1866) is to be devoted 
to France. The reference for the United King- 
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dom is a colonel, whose address is ‘‘ Ballin- 
varig, Youghal, County Cork, Ireland.” 

AMERICANS are visiting Europe this year in 

ented numbers ; and though there are 
seven i steam-ship lines, which will 
shortly, it is said, give the New Yorkers two 
boats a day each way, the vessels still seem to be 
ett gl _ seven lines referred Me are nig 
enti uropean companies: they are the 
Cunard Ene, the Bonny line, cmd General 
Transatlantic Steamship Company, the National 
Steam Navigation Company, the Anchor Line 
of Steam Packets, the Hamburg American 
Packet Company, and the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company. Since the Collins line 
was compelled to withdraw by reason of a lack 
of support, but few attempts have been made by 
American capitalists to establish a transatlantic 
line of steam packets, and those faint endeavours 
have always come to nothing. It is now pro- 
— to take even the carrying trade of the 

uth out of their hands. 

WE understand that Mr. Cox, M.P., has 
abandoned the action for libel which it was 
lately stated, to the general amusement, he 
had commenced against the proprietors of Punch. 

A prospectus has been issued at Havre for 
the establishment of a company, with a capital 
of eight millions of francs, for the transport of 
cotton from America. 

Messrs. Moxon will publish in future, at 
Mr. Tupper’s request, the whole of his poetical 
works. 

“‘THE Prince’s Progress, and other Poems,’ 
by Christina G. Rossetti, will be be published 
early in the month by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. They have also nearly ready Professor 
Masson’s edition of the poetical works of Milton, 
and a selection of poetry for the use of parochial 
schools and libraries, by the editor of ‘‘ Rays 
of Sunlight for Dark Days,” under the title of 
**Words from the Poets.’ 

Messrs. JACKSON, WALFoRD, and HoppErR 
announce ‘‘The Sixth Work on the Prisoner 
Visited,” by Mrs. Meredith, author of ‘‘The 
Lacemakers ;” a new story for the workin 
classes, by Mrs. Ellis, entitled, ‘‘ Share an 
Share "lik e;” and ‘‘ Childhood in India,” by 
the Wife of an Officer late in H. M.’s service. 

Messrs. BLackwoop AND Sons have in the 
ress a uniform edition of Captain Sherard 
sborn’s works, in three volumes: Vol. L, 
**Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” and 
‘*The Career, Last Voyage, and Fate of Sir John 
geo 7 Lie os ae wep ats of a North- 

est er Majesty’s Ship Investigator, 
Captain R. M‘Clure, During the Years 1850-54," 
and Vol. III., ‘‘A Cruise in Japanese Waters,” 
**Quedah, or Stray Leaves from a Journal in 
Malayan Waters,” ‘‘ The Fight of the Peiho, in 
1859 ;’—‘‘ A Dictionary of British-Indian Dates,” 

ing a Compendium of all the Dates Essential 
to the Study of the History of British Rule in 
India, Historical, and _ Biographical. 
Intended for Students about to Face Dcndaine- 
tions for the Indian Services ;—‘‘ Fragments 
from the Early History of Tain,” by the Rev. 
Wm. Taylor, A.M. ;—‘‘ Sermons and Lectures,” 
by the late Rev. John Park, D.D., Minister of 
St. Andrew’s ;—‘‘ Etoniana, Ancient and Mo- 
dern ;” ot E peapeng arc rer tamper a- 
zine ;—‘* The History of Scotland, from Agricola’s 
Invasion to the Revolution of 1688 ;” by John 
Hill Burton ;—‘‘ The rations of War Ex- 
— and Illustrated,” by Colonel E. B. 

amley, R.A. ;—‘‘The Handy Horse-Book, or 





Practical Instructions on Riding, Driving, and 
the General Care and M ent of Horses,” 


by a Cavalry Officer ;—‘‘ The [liad of Homer, 

ranslated into English Verse in the Spenserian 
Stanza,” by Philip Stanhope Worsley, M.A., 
Fellow of Corpus isti College, Oxford. Uni- 
form with the ‘‘Odyssey,” translated by the 
same. 

THE Grenzboten, No. 25, contains “‘ Altjiidische 
Romane ;” the Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Leser, 
No. 25, besides the conclusion of ‘‘ Lorenz 
Sterne,” has a paper on ‘“‘The Pyrenees and 
their Explorers, Tourists, and Baths ;’ the 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, No. 
25, ‘* Passavant and Herman Grimm on Raphael’s 
School of Athens,” ‘‘ Die Dante-Feier in Berlin,” 
and ‘‘Deutsche Friichte aus England ;’ the 
Europa, No. 26, ‘‘Die Schlussscene bei Water- 
loo” and ‘The Isle of Wight ;’ the Ausland, 
No. 24, ‘‘ Rénan upon the more recent Excava- 
tions of M. Mariette in Egypt,” ** Duveyrier’s 
Physical Description of Sahara,” ‘‘ The Vines and 
Wine-districts of Portugal,” and ‘Calcutta ;” 
and the Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 26, a re- 
view of Soetbeer’s German translation of Mill's 
Principles of Political Economy. 





SCIENCE. 


THERMO-ELECTRIC BATTERIES. 


HEN Seebeck, in 1822, discovered that an 
electric current was generated by heating 
the junction of two dissimilar metals, he created 
a new branch of electrical science, which, though 
of the highest theoretical and practical im- 
portance, has not as yet yielded any of those 
direct advantages it ought, apparently, at once 
to have produced. Thermo-electricity was simply 
a vast abstract addition to our knowledge with- 
out practical value, until Nobili constructed the 
first thermo-electric pile, which, associated with a 
galvanometer, proved to be a thermometer of 
wonderful delicacy. Melloni’s successful appli- 
cation of this instrument to the investigation of 
radiant heat, raised the secondary use of the 
pile to so high a degree, that its primary value 
as a source of dynamic-electricity appears soon to 
have been lost sight of. 

Attention has, however, of late been drawn to 
this matter on the Continent. Professor Bunsen, 
not long since, showed that the current from 
a thermo-electric pair might be made equal 
to ;,th of a Daniell’s cell, by using, instead of 
bismuth and antimony couples, copper pyrites 
combined with copper, or pyrosulite combined with 
copper or platinum. Quite recently, Professor 
Stefan has tried various other minerals, and ob- 
tained the highest power by making use of granular 
sulphide of lead for the positive element, and 
copper pyrites for the negative. The electro- 
motive force of a single pair of this combination, 
compared with one of Daniell’s cells, is as 1 to 
5°5, Bunsen’s best arrangement being as 1 to 
9°7, and a combination discovered by Marcus, 
which we shall next describe, being as 1 to 18. 
The feeble conducting power of the minerals 
used by Professor Stefan will, we fear, preclude 
their practical use. This is not so much the 
case with Bunsen’s combination, ten of whose 
pairs formed into a battery give, it is stated, all 
the actions of a Daniell’s cell having an effective 
copper surface of 14 square centimetres in area. 

he thermo-electric pile has so long been re- 
garded as an originator of the feeblest electrical 
currents, that the report of a thermo-electric 
spark having been obtained in Austria aroused 

e interest of scientific men. The discoverer of 
this new thermo-pile, or more properly battery, 
was one Marcus, of Vienna, who for some time 

ublished no account of its construction. To 
the credit of the Austrian Academy, a sum of 
2,500 florins was awarded to M. Marcus for his 
discovery, on the condition, we understand, that 
he should publish the manner in which his pile 
was made. This was done by a paper printed 
in the Transactions of the Vienna Academy, 
No. 8, 1865, which was translated in last month’s 
Philosophical Magazine. 

The endeavour of M. Marcus was to construct 
a powerful thermo-electric battery, the metals 
ee which should not be costly or melt at 
too low a temperature. The ordinary bismuth and 
antimony pile does not satisfy these conditions, 
and the Raat that the electro-motive force of alloys 
is that of its highest element, led to the construc- 
tion of piles made of various alloys, which were 
remarkably successful. A very good alloy was 
found to be, for the positive metal :— 

Ten parts of Copper, 
Six - Zine, 
Six is Nickel, 

And one part of Cobalt was an improvement ; 

And for the negative metal :— 

Twelve parts of Antimony, 

Five pe Zine, 

One part of Bismuth. 
The elements of the battery were about 7 inches 
long, 7 lines broad, and half a line thick ; these were 
screwed together, and so arranged that their 
lower junctions could be highly heated by a row of 
gas jets, whilst the upper were cooled bya current 
of water: to prevent any passage of electricity 
through the water, the latter junctions were insu- 
lated ., a coating of soluble glass. Our readers 
are, of course, aware that the thermo-electric 
current is due to a difference in temperature be- 
tween the two opposite faces of the pile, hence 
the use of cold as well as heat. 

Theelectro-motive force of one of these elements 
thus heated and cooled was equal to ,th of that 
of a Bunsen’s cell. Six such elements are 
sufficient to decom acidulated water ; thirty 
caused an electro-magnet to lift 150 pounds ; and 
125 decomposed water at the rate of 25 cubic 
centimetres of the mixed r minute, and 
melted a platinum wire half a sniflimn, in thickness. 
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The conversion of heat into electricity was 
a. shown by the fact that the water used 
for cooling the upper junctions of the couples 
was much more rapidly warmed when the circuit 
was broken than when closed. M. Marcus stated 
to the Academy that he had constructed a furnace, 
consuming 240 pounds of coal per day, intended 
to heat 768 elements, whose electro-motive force 
would be equivalent to thirty cells of Bunsen’s 
battery. 

Professor Wheatstone has recently constructed 
a powerful thermo-electric battery, to which we 

1 now allude, on the same principle. The bat- 
tery, the effects of which were shown last week 
by Professor Wheatstone to a select circle of 
friends, is composed of sixty elements. In making 
it an interesting and important fact observed by 
Marcus was confirmed—namely, that the power 
of the battery is tly increased by repeatedly 
re-melting the alloy composing the bars. This 
is probably due to the gradual breaking down of 
crystalline structure by fusion. Connecting the 
terminals of this battery, excited as Marcus’s, a 
brilliant spark was obtained, and about half aninch 
of fine platinum wire when interposed was raised 
to incandescence and fused ; water was decom- 

osed, and a penny electro-plated with silver in a 
ow seconds, whilst an electro-magnet was made 
to lift upwards of a hundred weight and a-half. 
Bright sparks were obtained from the prim 
and second terminals of a Ruhmkorff coil 
connected with the battery. In fact, all 
the effects obtained from a small voltaic com- 
bination were reproduced with ease by this 
thermo-electric battery, the electro-motive force 
of which was carefully measured and found 
nearly equal to two of Daniell’s cells. 

But long ago Professor Wheatstone experi- 
mented upon the thermo-pile. Many will doubt- 
less be surprised to hear that so early as 1837 he 
obtained by the aid of an induction coil intro- 
duced into the circuit, nearly all the effects we 
have related as now produced by the thermo- 
battery alone. The description of these experi- 
ments was published in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine, for May, 1837. In this paper Professor 
Wheatstone first gives an account of some 
experiments that had then been recently 
made in Italy on the production of the 
thermo-electric spark, and afterwards he details 
subsequent corroborative experiments of his 
own on the subject. The Italian experi- 
ments were originally made by the Director of 
the Florence Museum, M. Antinori, who, it 
seems, had heard that a Professor Linari ob- 
tained a spark from the torpedo, by sending the 
electric current from that fish through a helix 
and electro-magnet. Antinori successfully ap- 
plied the same means to the thermo-electric pile, 
and thus was the first to see the spark of a 
thermo-electric current. Professor Linari suc- 
ceeded in repeating Antinori’s experiment, and 
obtained additional results from a current gene- 
rated by applying boiling water and ice to the ex- 
tremities of a Nobili’s pile of twenty-five elements. 
This current sent round a magnet, and through 
a coil of wire 505 feet long, gave a bright spark in 
open daylight. With a wire 8 feet long, simply 
coiled into helix, the spark was seen in the dark, 
and with a wire only 15 inches long, it was dis- 
tinctly seen on breaking the circuit ; moreover, 
with a double pile the spark was obtained when 
the wire was only 8 inches long. This pile, thus 
exposed to a difference in temperature of only 
180° Fahrenheit, was able to decompose water 
and precipitate metallic silver from the nitrate. 

Professor Wheatstone, after hearing of these 
experiments, attempted to verify the principal 
result. The thermo-electric pile he employed 
consisted of thirty-three bismuth and antimony 
couples, one face being heated by a red-hot iror 
placed at a short distance, and the other kept 
cool by contact with ice. Between the poles of 
the pile was introduced an insulated spiral of 
copper ribbon, fifty feet in length. Contact was 
broken by means of a mercury cup, and when- 
ever this took place ‘‘ a small but distinct spark 
was visible even in daylight.” The effect was 
then intensified by combining two piles, and the 
experiment was witnessed by Professors 
Faraday, Daniell, Henry, &c. This paper 
is closed by a reference to some thermo-electric 
experiments made by Professor Botto, of Turin, 
and published in the Bibliothéque Universelle 
for September, 1832. Professor Botto used a 
metallic chain, consisting of 120 pieces of plati- 
num wire, each one inch in length, alternating 
with the same number of pieces of soft iron wire. 
This compound wire or chain was wound round 
a rule in such a manner that the joints were 
ae alternately at each side of the rule. 

eated by a spirit-lamp, this simple pile generated 


a current which decomposed acidulated water. 
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Speaking of the results he then obtained, 
Professor Wheatstone remarked nearly thirty 
years ago, ‘‘ It is not too much to expect that, 

y proper combinations, the effects of a ther- 


mo-pile may be exalted to equal those of an / 


ordinary voltaic pile.” Three years since we 
were no nearer this end. Three years hence we 
trust it may be fully accomplished. ' 

In the next number of the Philosophical 
Magazine, June, 1837, Professor Andrews pub- 
lished a paper on the thermo-electric currents 
dental between metals and fused salts. The 
experiments described in this paper, showed that 
an electrical current was always produced when 
two metals, at different temperatures (platina 
wires were generally used), were brought into con- 
tact with a fused salt capable of conducting 
electricity. The direction of the current was 
from the hotter metal through the fused salt to 
the colder metal. This current was much 
stronger than that from an ordinary thermo- 
electric pile, as it was said to be capable of decom- 
posing water and other electrolytes with great 
facility. Although no spark was seen even when 
the current traversed a coil of wire surrounding a 
bar of iron, yet Professor Andrews states, by im- 
proving his apparatus, he had little doubt but 
that a spark might be obtained. : 

The present revival of interest in thermo- 
electricity will, we hope, prove more lasting and 


practical in its results than that which took 
place thirty years ago. 


After the appearance of 
Professor Wheatstone’s paper, Mr. Watkins 


made some experiments on thermo-electric piles 








of various sizes, which were published in the 
Philosophical Magazine for September, 1837. 
Mr. Watkins used precisely the same arrange- 
ment as Wheatstone employed. He thus ob- 
tained vivid sparks, and by an electro-magnet 
lifted a weight of 98lbs., remarking upon this, 
**who knows but hereafter electro-magnetism 
may be employed as a prime mover, and that a 
thermo-pile may be the exciting cause.” If 
thermo-batteries do not deteriorate by use, this 
is not so improbable, though the statement 
would be made with more caution now than 
then. Mr. Watkins worked well at this subject, 
for before he concluded his experiments he ob- 
tained brilliant sparks from thermo-piles rang- 
ing from 15 to 30 elements, excited by boiling 
water or ice at one end, whilst the other was in 
both cases at the ordinary temperature of the 
atmosphere ; though not stated, a coil was, of 
course, employed in this experiment. In ashort 
note communicated to the following number 
of the Magazine (Vol. 11, p. 398), Mr. Watkins 
states that with a single bismuth and antimony 
pair, only half an inch long, and .12 of an 
inch in diameter, the two ends being unequally 
heated, he obtained, with a Henry’s flat ribbon 
coil, a very perceptible and brilliant spark, seen 
at the time by MM. De la Rive, Plateau, and 
others. ‘The thermo-pile was also used by Mr. 
Watkins for showing all electro-magnetic phe- 
nomena; and in the Philosophical Magazine, 
Vol. 12, p. 541, he mentions that he de- 
composed water, by employing an _inter- 
rupted current a long helix and a_ power- 
ful thermo-battery, at the same time obtaining 
painful shocks from a secondary coil. In a later 
number of the Magazine (Vol. 14, p. 82) Mr. 
Watkins shows that indications of heat were ob- 
tained by resisting the passage of a current from 
eighteen bismuth and antimony pairs. 

After this we do not know of any new fact 
being added to thermo-electrical science until 
the recent experiments we have already detailed. 
If the main difficulties in the way, the internal 
resistance of the thermo-electric battery and its 
possible deterioration by exposure to high tem- 
peratures, can be overcome, thermo-electricity 
will be destined to play a far more important 
part than it has hitherto done. Setting aside its 
economic value, which by itself is all-powerful, 
the great constancy of the current will be 
one of the chief arguments in its favour. 
Like windmills, thermo-electric batteries might 
be erected over the country, and entrap—finally 
converting into mechanical motion and thus into 
money—gleams of sunshine, which would be as 
wind to the sails of the mill. What stores of 
fabulous wealth are, as far as our earth is con- 
cerned, constantly wasted by the non-retention 
of the solar rays poured on the desert of Sahara. 
Nature here refuses to use her wonderful radia- 
tion net, for we cannot cover the desert sands 
with trees, and man is left alone to try his skill 
in retaining solar energy. Hitherto helpless, we 
need not be so much longer ; and the force of a 
Sahara sun may be carried through wires to 
Cairo, and thence irrigate the desert, or pos- 
sibly, if need be, it could pulsate under our 
treets, and be made to burn in Greenland. 


AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


R. THOMAS BAINES, the author of 

‘¢ Travels in South-Western Africa,” and 
well-known as a painter of African scenery and 
ethnological subjects, has, within the last few 
days, returned to this country, with about five 
hundred sketches, in water and oil, depicting 
the strange scenes among which he has so long 
been living. Mr. Baines travelled in the interior 
of South Africa as artist as far back as 1842, and 
accompanied the English troops in the Caffre 
War some years afterwards. He subsequently 
returned to England, and in 1855 was attached 
to Mr. Gregory’s North-West Australian ex- 
pedition, in the course of which he was repeatedly 
entrusted with separate command, and at its 
close received the thanks of the Colonial and 
Home Government. Mr. Baines’ experience as a 
traveller, and his knowledge of navigation, boat- 
building, astronomical observation, and rough- 
surveying, besides his talent as an artist, 
made him a useful member of this  well- 
managed expedition. In 1858 he was again 
sent out as an artist with Dr. Livingstone’s 
unfortunate Zambesi expedition. But leaving 
this after a short stay he returned to the Cape, 
and joining an old companion, Mr. James 
Chapman, who was preparing to start on a 
trading and hunting expedition to the far in- 
terior, he agreed to accompany him in an at- 
tempt to explore the country from Walvisch 
Bay, on the West Coast, to the mouth of the 
Zambesi, vid Lake N’Gami and the Victoria 
Falls. Part of the scheme was the construction 
of a copper boat, and its conveyance in sections 
across the desert to the head of the Zambesi 
navigation, where it was to be put together, and 
the whole river navigated thence to the Indian 
Ocean. This oe of the plan failed, through 
unexpected sickness amongst the party and the 
hostility of the natives ; but the Zambesi was 
reached, and partly surveyed, as recorded in Mr. 
Baines’ book. The principal result of the journey, 
however, was the pictorial delineation of the 
colossal and picturesque cataract, discovered 
by Livingstone only six or seven years pre- 
viously, and named by him ‘“ Victoria Falls.” 
To reach this part of the river, Baines and his 
companion had to leave their cattle behind on 
the borders of the desert, owing to the preva- 
lence of the ¢setse fly, and walk on foot through 
the luxuriant and well-watered thickets that 
border the river valley. The peculiarity of this 
cataract consists in its not orming, like the 
Niagara, and other great falls, a straight chasm 





| by the descent of the river from a higher to a 
| lower level, but in the disappearance of the river 
| through a transverse cleft across its bed, and its 
finding its way to the lower level through a 
series of similar clefts, lying in zigzag form 
across the elevated valley. The length of the 
chasm is about 2,000 0 its depth 400 feet, 
and its width from 15 to 130 yards. The 
waters of a large river falling from so great 
a height create a cloud of spray, which ascends 
1,200 feet above the chasm, and by its con- 
densation irrigates the surrounding soil, and 
produces a luxuriance of vegetation unequalled on 
the African Continent. The falls were sketched 
in colours on the spot from every available 
position, a task of no small difficulty in the 
vicinity of the blinding spray. Some of the 
finished sketches of the falls were sent from 
Africa by Mr. Baines to the Royal Geographical 
Society, and have been for some time past ex- 
hibited in their rooms in Whitehall Place. 
Messrs. Day and Son, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
have also undertaken a publication of a selection 
from them in a series of chromo-lithographs. 
These sketches, as well as others which Mr 
Baines has now brought with him, are vigorous 
portrayals of African landscape, and enable the 
stay-at-home reader of books of foreign travel to 
realize the peculiar scenery of this part of the 
world. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Tue Conversazione at the College of Surgeons, 
which we announced some time ago, took place 
on Wednesday evening last, and not for alongtime 
has there been such a gathering of the " aeyeresg 
of the healing art, and of all interested in ana- 
tomical anid physiological studies. Fortunately, 
peenene, for some, at all events, among the assem- 

ly, unfamiliar with dead men’s bones, mum- 
mies not Egyptian, and a thousand things 
suggestive of very different ideas to sur- 
the interest of the 


geons and graye 
evening was by no means confined to the 
Museum. Jmprimis, there was a_ perfect 





Among the objects ex- 
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army of microscopes. 





hibited we may mention some contributed by Dr. 
Lockhart Clarke, consisting of injections of the 
cerebrum, and others, showing the structure and 
diseases of the nervous Among the ap- 
paratus exhibited by Messrs. Horne and Thorn- 
thwaite wasa form of polariscope, which deservedly 
attracted much attention. e great advan 
of this form (constructed after the plan originally 
introduced by M. Hoffmann) is that the com- 
“rave system of rings surrounding both axes in a 
iaxial crystal can be viewed at the same time, 
even when these axes are inclined to one another 
at an angle of fifty or even sixty degrees. More- 
over, sections of crystals showing little or no 
evidence of the system of rings when examined 
by the ordinary polariscope shows rings and 
colours of surpassing brilliancy when viewed by 
this new instrument. Nor must we forget 
to mention Dr. Cobbold’s collection of Entozoa, 
those deadliest of miners, which,  travel- 
ling at the rate of some three inches an hour 
from our food, some few minutes after we 
have relished it, unless they are met by skil- 
ful counterminers, soon lay us as low as the 
oor fellow whose muscle pointed the story. 
n the museum itself, the statue of Hunter, 
that giant in intellect, who has fittingly sup- 
planted the giant in stature, and the new 
arrangements of the different bases of the 
vertebrate structure, which we have already des- 
cribed in THe READER, attracted chief attention. 
The arrangement of every of the vast col- 
lection—which, thanks to the care and skill of 
Mr. Flower, has reached a point approaching 
perfection—was a subject of general congratula- 
tion. 

MM. Gervais and Alphonse Milne-Edwards 
have been appointed to the Ampere of 
anatomy and zoology, respectively, at the Paris 
Faculty of Sciences. 

THE Zoological Society has, during the past 
week, received from Paris, in exchange for one of 
their rhinoceroses, a young African elephant, 
which will doubtless prove a great acquisition to 
the gardens. 

THE nature of the light emitted by burning 

esium has been recently investigated by Pro- 
fessor Schritter, and his experiments published 
ina communication to the Vienna Academy of 
Sciences. M. Schriitter has obtained some im- 
portant results, of which the most interesting are 
as follows: The magnesium light promptly and 
powerfully produces fluorescent as well as photo- 
graphic effects. This light contains an extraordi- 
nary quantity of ultra-violet rays, the spectrum 
of which is at least six times as long as that of the 
luminous portion. Crystallized platino-cyanide 
of barium, finely powdered or made into a paste 
with gum, so that it can be fixed on paper, gives 
a eer > fluoresence when exp to this 
light. All substances which become luminous by 
insolation acquire this property in the highest 
degree by afew seconds’ exposure to burning 
magnesium, whilst with the sun it takes from five 
to ten minutes to produce the same effect. The 
light re-emitted by these bodies has no photo- 
ee pete the absorbed chemical rays being 
egraded to purely luminous ones. It is further 
stated that if a piece of burning esium 
wire is brought near to the sides of a white glass 
ner filled with equal parts of hydrogen and 
chlorine gases, drops of hydrochloric acid will 
be seen to condense on the portion of the 
cylinder nearest the wire. If now a second 
piece of the wire is burnt on the opposite side of 
the glass, an eae takes place almost in- 
stantaneously. The glass used must, we imagine, 
be thin as well as colourless. Trying a similar ex- 
periment some time since, we found that no ex- 
— took place when two pieces of wire were 
urnt together close to one side of a thick glass 
vessel containing the mixed gases. 


DrieEp flowers, in their natural colours, have 
for some time past appeared for sale in the shops ; 
the mode in which the operation is effected is thus 
stated in the Journal of the Society of Arts: ‘A 
vessel, with a moveable cover, is provided, and 
having removed the cover from it, a piece of 
metallic gauze of moderate fineness is fixed 
over it, and the cover replaced. A quantity of 
sand is then taken sufficient to fill the vessel, 
and passed through a sieve into an iron pot, 
where it is heated, with the addition of a small 
you | of stearine, carefully stirred, so as to 
thoroughly mix the ingredients. The quantity of 
stearine to be added is at the rate of half a pound 
to one hundred pounds of sand. Care must be 
taken not to add too much, as it would sink to 
the bottom and injure the flowers. The vessel, 
with its cover on, and the gauze beneath it, is 
then turned upside down, and the bottom being 
removed, the flowers to be operated upon are 
carefully placed on the gauze and the sand 
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din, so as to cover the flowers en- 

mcd cg snd oe thus prevented from 

ing each other. e is then put in 

a such, for instance, as the top of a 

baker’s oven, where it is left for forty-eight 

hours. The flowers thus become dri and 

BE ccotinien voles seiecte the i sen 

ill remaining u e lid is taken 

off, and the sand runs away through the gauze, 
leaving the flowers uninjured.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 














PARIS, 

AcapEMy oF Scrences.—June 12.—MM. H. 
Saint-Claire Deville and L. Troost gave the 
result of their ‘‘ Critical Researches on the Con- 
stitution of the Compounds of Niobium.” The 


authors believing with M. Marignac, that Rose’s 
ide of nicbiam and the hypofluonio- 
bates contain oxygen, have experimentally inves- 


tigated this point, and draw the following con- 
clusions from their analyses: 1. Rose’s hypo- 
chloride of niobium should be considered as an 
oxychloride. 2. All the extraordinary pro- 
ies of niobium come under a common ass 
oxychloride of niobium is a body which 
crystallizes in sty gg ea silky tufts. Its 
vapour density, the mean of two experi- 
ments, the authors found to be 7°88.—M. Stan 
Meunier presented a second note on the ‘‘ Solu- 
tion of some Metallic Oxides in Fused Caustic Al- 
kalies.” Inaformer memoirthe author had shown 
the oxides of mercury, cadmium and bismuth, 
are soluble in melted and soda, and that 
their solutions correspond to definite com- 
pounds. The solution of binoxide of mercury in 
potash the author has in this memoir more espe- 
cially examined. The resulting compound is a 
violet-coloured body, which was found to have 
a composition represented by the formula KO, 
2 Hg0, The action of alkalies upon the oxides of 
the earths was also investigated. Magnesia, 
strontia, and lime were readily dissolved 

in potash and soda, but rather more freely 
in the former. In each case a definite combina- 
tion was believed to have taken "4 These 


An extract was from the fourth chapter 
of M. Persoz’s second memoir ‘‘On the Mole- 
cular State of Bodies.” This was de- 
voted to an investigation of the laws re- 
ing to the composition of salts. 
and f goon hed weed or 
sented some specimens of vitrified photographs 
ined by a process they describe, and which 
is applicable, they state, to the production of 
on crystal, glass, lava, porcelain, 


consists of ten operations, 

which are detailed in their memoir. e object 
of this vitrified method is to preserve photo- 
grapbic ae for = —- time, ane 
being burnt into plate by exposure to a 

ip Prin Corenwinder sent a ** On 
an Analysis of the Fucus Seaweed (Sargassum 


analysis of seaweeds gathered far from the 
His results ay the Fucus _sea- 


The author remarks, in conclusion, 
that the displacement of the ecliptic in 
gives rise to secular inequalities, proportional 
the cube of the time, which affect the 
longitude of the node and perigee of the 
lunar orbit.— Paper was contributed 
M. peed ** On Theory of the 
” in which, by reference to the variation 


this theory than stated by Laplace, and 
Po rapt abe Here ogg bee 


of a memoir ce ne 
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’ This 
paper contains the result of numerous experi- 
- A 

u or 
stances, in ecigid cylindrical envelope, 





pierced at its base with a concentric orifice of 
varying size.—A note ‘‘On the Natural Histo 

of the Cray-fish ” was communicated by M. 
Soubeiran.—‘‘ On the Curative Treatment of 
Pulmonary Phthisis ” was the subject of a note 
by M. Fuster. We have given elsewhere the 
method of treatment employed by the author. 





BERLIN. 

RovaL AcADEMy oF Scrences.—April 6.— 
M. Riedel read a paper ‘‘ On the Early Re- 
venues of the State of Brandenburg, and their 
Appropriation.” A communication was read 
from Dr. H. Schwarz, ‘‘On the Minimum Surface, 
the Boundary of which is given as an Oblique 
Quadrangle, formed by Four Edges of a regular 
Tetrahedron.” <A ay a was communicated by 
Dr. R. Weber, on ‘‘ Compounds of Acichloride 
of Selenium with Metallic Chlorides,” describing 
the formation of double compounds with proto- 
chloride of tin, perchloride of titanium, and 
pentachloride of antimony. 

April 24.-—Professor Poggendorff read a de- 
scription of a ‘‘ New Arrangement of the Mer- 
curial Air-Pump,” and also a ‘‘ Preliminary 
Note on the uence of some still undiscovered 
Circumstances upon: the Phenomena of the 
Electrical Discharge.” Professor Poggendorff 
likewise exhibited and explained an electrical 
a tus, invented by M. Holtz, of Berlin A 
Memoir was read from Professor Lipschitz, ‘‘ On 
the Asymptotic Laws of Certain Kinds of Theo- 
retical Functions of Numbers.” 

April 27.—Professor Braun communicated a 
long and elaborate paper ‘‘On the Genus 
Selaginella,” in which he describes thirty-two 
species of that interesting group of plants ; and 
a paper was read from Dr. Ulrich Kohler, ‘‘ On 
a newly-discovered Fragment of the so-called 
Tritrite- Lists.” 


REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 








Linn2AN Socrety.—June 15. — Mr. George 
Bentham, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Mr. J. 8. Baly and the Rev. William Colenso 
were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Syme exhibited a plant, in flower, of the 
rare Cephalanthera Rubra, found by Mr. G. 8. 
Wintle, in beech woods, in Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Redhead exhibited a living plant of 
Cystopteris crenata, from Gulbrandsdal, in Nor- 


way. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘* Descriptions of Fifty-two New 7 of 
Phasmide, from the collection of Mr. . Ww. 
Saunders, with Remarks on the Family,” by Mr. 
H. W. Bates, Secretary Royal Geographical 
Society. 

2. ‘*On Two New Tropical African Genera of 
Anonacee,” by Professor Oliver, F. R.S. 

3. ‘* Notes on a Collection of Alge procured in 
Cumberland Sound, by Mr. James Taylor ; and 
Remarks on Arctic Species in General,” by 
George Dickie, M.D. ; 

4. ‘*Supplemen Observations on the 
Spherie of the Hookerian Herbarium,” by Mr. 

erick Currey, F.R.S. 

5. **On the Asymmetry of the Pleuronectide, 
as elucidated by an Examination of the Skele- 
ton in the Turbot, Halibut, and Plaice,” by 
Ramsay H. uaire, M.D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL AssocraTIoN. —J une 
14.—Mr. J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix, V.-P., in 
the chair. Mr. R. H. Wood, Crump near 
Manchester, was elected an associate. 

Lord Baston exhibited miniatures of Charles I. 
and James, Duke of Monmouth, formerly in 
the possession of Cardinal York. Mr. Geor 
Vere Irving produced rubbings of the chair of 
Cardinal Beaton, which has recently passed into 
the hands of Mr. Sim, a member of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. J. T. Irvine sent a coloured drawing of 
the Roman pavement found at Bath in 1864; 
also sketches of further architectural remains 
from the church of Bradford-on-Avon, consist- 
ing of portions of Saxon crosses richly sculp- 
tured, with interlaced strop work and bases and 
capitals of Norman columns. Also a sepulchral 
slab of the 14th century and a sketch of the 
—— aisle of the church, with 13th-century 
w 

The Rev. Mr. Simpson exhibited a series of 
gally tiles, and promised some explanatory notes 
or a future meeting. 

Mr. ing read some notes on ancient 
spear-heads of e, with illustrations from his 
own collection and those of Mr. Gunston and 
the Rev. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Warren, of Ixworth, exhibited eight fine 
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specimens of flint celts obtained in Suffolk, — 


varying greatly in size and in weight. 

“The Rev. r. Kell exhibited a pavhion of a tile 
found at Clausentum, near ow oe and 
presented to him twenty years since. upper 
surface was covered with glaze, the pattern bemg 
Moorish, and formed of crescents, though the 
workmanship is —,, ag . 

An elaborate paper by Mr. F. J. Baigent, o 
Winchester, was read, detailing the various wall 
aintings found during the restorations of the 
Hospital of St. Cross. Upwards of thirty 
beautiful drawings illustrated this communica- 
tion, which will be  ageamwetr = by the Association. 

This occupied the remainder of the evening, 
when the chairman adjourned the society to 
November next, reminding the members of the 
congress to be held at Durham in August, and 
congratulated the Association upon the great 
number of papers and exhibitions produced 
during the past session. 





Syro-Ecyptian Society. —June 13.—Dr. John 
Lee in the chair. The Chairman exhibited two 
interesting rolls of the book of Esther, after 
which a paper on the ‘‘ Site and Antiquity of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre” was read by the 
Rev. John Mills. r. Mills at the outset 
wished it to be understood that his object was 
neither to prove or disprove the identity of 
the sepulchre in this church with the true tomb 
of our Saviour, but only to prove that the present 
church stands upon the same site as the one 
erected by Constantine. Tracing the history of 
the churches built on the traditional site of the 
sepulchre from the time of Constantine, as given 
in the works of Eusebius, the Pilgrim of 
Bordeaux, Arculfus, and others, downwards to 
modern times, he conclusively showed that the 
universal testimony of both historical and pilgrim 
writers recognized but one site—i.e., the one 
occupied by the present church. He then suc- 
pers combated the principal objections 
raised by Mr. Ferguson in his ingenious work 
on this question. Quoting from Eusebius the 
works attributed to Constantine, Mr. Mills ex- 
plained that the Emperor built no church over 
the cave, he simply adorned it. He erected a 
Basilica, or Royal church, near to the cave, and 
connected therewith by a court. These he fur- 
ther established, from the authorities already 

uoted, to have been situated on Zion—namely, 
the western, or city mount, and not on the 
eastern, or Temple hill, where Mr. Ferguson 
would have them be. After discussing several 
minor objections, the author concluded a very 
clear and succinct paper on this vexed but inte- 
resting question, when some further remarks 
were made by Messrs. Sharpe, Bonomi, and 
Smith, and the next meeting of the society was 
adjourned to the 14th November. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Jctuy 3. 
Enromocoaicat, at 7.—12 Bedford Row. 
Asiatic, at 8.30.—5 New Burlington Strect. 

TUESDAY, Jvty 4. 


Erunotoercat, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Place. 1. “ Craniology and 
Phrenology in Relation to Ethnology:” Dr. Donovan. 2. 
“Photographs from Central America: ” Communicated by 
Edward B. Tylor. 3. “On Visible Speech :” Professor Bell. 


FRIDAY, Jvty 7. 
ArcuZoLocicaL Lystirute, at 4.—1 Burlington Gardens. 


SATURDAY, Juty 8. 
Roya Boranie, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 


ART. 


CHURCH’S NEW PICTURES OF CHIM- 
BORAZO AND COTOPAXI, 
Poo painters are at length beginning 
to assert their claims to a recogni 
among European artists. Power, Crawford, and 
Storey have each made a great reputation as 
sculptors, working in Roman and Florentine 
studios, under the influence of a traditionary 
system founded upon the study of Greek art. 
The Slave Girl, the monument of Washington, 
the Sybil, and the Cleopatra, are essentially 
European in thought and treatment; and no 
American sculptor has yet appeared to reflect 
the life of his country, or to embody the noble 
episodes of its history. They share the slavish 
erence of European sculptors to classical 
types, which, full of meaning as they 
were for ancient Greeks, are dead and 
oe to modern Christians, who look 
with profound indifference upon bastard imi- 
tations of Greek and Roman terpi 
Still, it is in sculpture that American artists 
have hitherto gai renown in E No 
great figure painter has yet ap among 
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them. West, Copley, and Leslie were, we be- 
lieve, born Americans ; but they were purely 
English painters; and at the present time 
American art in this department is inadequately 
re ted by the admirable little genre pictures 
of Mr. Boughton, who, as a pupil and disciple 
of Edouard Frere, cares rather to illustrate the 
life of the French peasantry than to seek for 
subjects among his own people. In landseca 
painting, American painters have obeyed a nobler 
instinct, and, like true thinking men, they have 
not been misled into the error of despising the 
noble scenery of their own continent, but have 
appropriated it as their own most proper field of 
work. Cropsey, Mignot, and Church, by psa cf 
flinging aside the European criticism whic 
pooh-poohed American scenery as devoid 
of historical interest and therefore unworthy 
of pictorial representation, have not only proved 
that it has an inherent interest which powerfull 
affects the mind, but they have done much 
towards establishing a new and original school 
of landscape painting. Mignot has earned a 
high reputation, by the exhibition of pictures of 
tropical scenery in the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy and the British Institution; Cropsey 
is well known by his faithful sketches and pic- 
tures of the scenery in the Northern States of 
the Union; and both these painters are well 
known to a large circle of friends in England, 
where they have, from time to. time, been re- 
siding. Church, a more daring artist than 
either, has, we believe, never visited Europe ; 
but he has penetrated into the heart of the 
Andes, crossed the Cordilleras, visited Cotopaxi, 
and followed the icebergs on the coast of Labra- 
dor ; while, in all his undertakings, he has dis- 
played a wonderful amount of energy and pa- 
tience, an unconquerable spirit, and a supreme 
love of his art. 

The last work exhibited by this remarkable 
painter was a picture of the icebergs off the 
coast of Labrador; it excited great interest 
at the time, and was enthusiastically commended 
as 3 truthful representation by those who were 
best acquainted with the scenery of that wonder- 
ful region. The two pictures now on view in the 
Haymarket were painted in New York, from 
studies made by the artist in 1857, when on an 
expedition among the mountains that form the 
chain of the Andes. For the first time we have 
presented to us two pictures that we may hod 
ably receive as accurate representations of two 
of the most interesting points of the chain, 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. Chimborazo is shown 
as it is seen from the river Guayaquil, from which 
it is distant about a hundred miles. The hills 
in the middle distance, just below the snow 
line of the Andes, are the Cordilleras, and the 
foreground represents the rich and wide valley 
traversed by the Guayaquil. The other picture is 
taken from a spot some fifty miles distant from 
the base of the cone of Cotopaxi at a time 
of continuous, though not violent, eruption. 
The cg sun is partially obscured by the dense 
column of smoke emitted from the crater, and 
which is carrie. off in an oblique direction by 
the wind. ‘The adjacent scenery is that of the 
high level of the mountain tops ; the foreground 
is composed of reddish limestone rocks, friable 
owing to the subterranean heat of the soil, their 
irregular surface being partially covered with a 
thin vegetation, which during the rainy season 

resents the vivid emerald of the tropics. The 
ake and its outlet of cascades probably ori- 
ginated in an eruption, by which a sudden 
chasm became filled with water, which streams 
over its rocky boundary, and along the declivity 
‘which forms the immediate foreground of the 
picture. This work is described by the artist 
as a representation of scenery typical of that 
portion of the Andes which is moditied in appear- 
e by volcanic agencies; while the ‘‘ Chim- 
borazo” is an attempt to render justice to the 
richness and vigour of vegetation which charac- 
terize the broad tropical valleys of Ecuador. 


These pictures are interesting chiefly because 
they set before us in minute detail the scenery 
of a part of the world of which we know very 
little more than we can derive from written 
description ; but they are also remarkable as the 
works of a painter far removed from the influ- 
ences of direct European training—of one who is 
anearnest student of nature, and at the same time 
shows that he has acquired no mean knowledge 
of art. Far less cultivated than Mignot, and 
upon the whole not so good a painter, his range 
is wider and his treatment more interesting. 
He has been favourably compared with Turner 
by his test admirers ; but the comparison is 
altogether an unfair one, and injurious to his re- 
putation. Hisfaculty isof a different kind ; Turner 
grasped his subject as a whole, Church gathers 





it up in parts. Chimborazo is represented at a 
distance of a hundred miles, yet its summit 
is raised above the natural horizon marked 
by the inclination of the lake in the 
foreground, to an altitude of a hundred 
miles at least. An error of this kind can only 
arise from a habit of insisting upon details, and 
looking at a grand subject in parts. The 
‘* Cotopaxi” is free from any striking fault of 
this kind, and it is altogether a better work of 
art. The effect of sunrise is beautifully sug- 
gested by the clear sky, where it is unobscured by 
the smoke of the volcano, and by the warm light 
that streams over the surface of the rocks ; and in 
both pictures weare made to feel that we stand on 
unknown and sublime heights and in the midst 
of the grandest scenery of the tropics. The 

ainter has earned a greater title to distinction 

y the production of these pictures, than he 
would probably have ever acquired by a course 
of study in Paris or London, which might have 
fettered his energy, and made him at best a 
conventional landscape painter. 





THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


Y the time these lines are in print, this great 
musical pageant will be over. ‘The fifty or 
the seventy thousand spectators of its wonders 
will have settled, each for himself or herself, 
whether it was a success or a failure, satisfying 
or non-satisfying, a glory or a disappointment. 
Where a great public is its own witness, where 
the spectators are themselves the spectacle, 
there is less need for dilating on the outside 
aspects of such a gathering ; a the larger public, 
which cannot, or does not, assist at the celebra- 
tion, has at its service plenty of skilled pens, 
which will paint, as vividly as word-picturing 
can, the many-coloured splendours of the scene. 
It will be more to our purpose to treat the 
Festival in its soberer aspects, which are mainly 
two. These great gatherings are experiments on 
a vast scale, illustrating practical problems of 
musical execution. They also profess to be 
solemnities in honour of a great genius. In both 
regards there is much to be said of them. 

First, as to the actual musical effect of a 
chorus of three thousand voices and a band of 
some hundreds of instruments, why is it that 
the listener’s first impression is always one of dis- 
appointment? No one, probably, hears this 
mighty mass of sound produces for the first 
time without thinking, ‘‘ Well, that is a very 
small sound for such a multitude to make ; it is 
not much more than one hears from an ordina 
chorus of a tenth of the size.” Afterall that has 
been talked and written on the matter, any one 
who went about among the audiences of the past 
week might see that this is still the feeling of 
the majority. It is indeed the fact that the in- 
crease of effect bears a quite insignificant pro- 
ome to the increase of means. But we might 

ave been spared our disappointment if we had 
sufficiently considered beforehand the physical 
conditions of the matter. The case is a curious 
instance of how first rough expectations are com- 
pletely upset ‘by facts. It was a common 
notion that a gigantic chorus would be difficult 
to manage. It turns out that, without any dis- 
poem to Mr. Costa, whose masterly skill 

as never been more conspicuous than during 
this week, the more singers there are, the more 
certain they are to sing right and “on . together. 
It was thought that the noise would be over- 
whelming. It turns out that no amount of voice- 
tone can be overwhelming—that the effect is 
not loudness, but sweetness of tone. This 
great choir produces without doubt the sweetest 
sound ever heard from a number of human throats. 
The effect of sweetness or richness is not, indeed, 
to be matched with that of an ordinary choir 
heard in the nave of a cathedral, but this latter 
effect is mainly due to the sound-conditions of 
the building. This tone of the Festival choir is 
intrinsically lovely, when heard at a proper dis- 
tance, by virtue, apparently, of the complete- 
ness of the mixture produced by such enormous 
numbers. The individualities of separate voices 
become utterly merged in the mass, little rough- 
nesses disappear, the sense of personal effort 
vanishes, and nothing falls on the ear but a 
stream of pure tone. As to the reason of the 
non-loudness, that becomes clear enough on a 
little consideration. laa and softness are 
names for sensations of the human panum, 
and there is no reason why the wensibility of a 
membrane should vary exactly in the same de- 
gree as the amount of the cause producing the 
sensation. Illustrations of this im the case 
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of other senses — sight, for instance — are 
familiar enough. If we light twenty 
-burners in an ordinary yeah Ding it 
mes desperately bright; but if we light 
another twenty, we do not make it lighter, the 
eyes having already as much sensation of bright- 
ness as they can take in. In an eclipse of the 
sun, the landscape does not become perceptibl 
darker till almost the last line of the sun’s disk 
is obscured, showing how little the sensation of 
light is a measure of the amount of its cause. So 
if twenty voices are singing in a room, twenty 
more of equal power will e the music louder, 
but not twice as loud, What the ‘form of the 
function” is which e the true law of 
variation, is a problem which the mathematicians 
have yet to solve, or perhaps we may at once 
say it is insoluble, as the question is one more of 
physiology than mathematics. But if the effect 
of increasing the amount of sound were exactly 
ascertained, there would still remain untouched 
the point which most complicates this problem 
in practice—namely, the effect produced by 
extending the space covered by the choir. Human 
voices are weak instruments, and human arms 
and shoulders occupy considerable space. 
Every addition to the choir necessarily 
involves an addition to the size of the 
‘* auditorium ;” that removes a portion of the 
audience to a still ater distance, and thus the 
effect of Sout eae is neutralized. Prac- 
tically, no doubt, the limit of size prescribed by 
these conditions only (for there are others point- 
ing to the same result) has already been reached, 
if not passed, at the Crystal ‘Palace. Vast 
numbers in the audience, notwithstanding all 
the acoustic improvements of which so much is 
said, fail to hear great portions, not of the solos 
only, but of the choruses. The carrying power 
of voice-tone is not increased, apparently, by 
increasing its mass: a ‘“‘pianissimo” of a 
thousand voices does not travel so far as a single 
voice singing with moderate force. At 
same time, the listeners sitting very near the 
Sydenham orchestra are nearly overpowered by 
the noise of the mstruments required to support 
and balance the voice-tone. Practically, all this 
shows that fresh additions to the chorus will 
not improve it: whatever human ingenuity 
can do, 1t cannot get rid of space. Every recruit 
to the vocal army will be more hindrance than 
use. The case reminds us of the story of Cortez 
and his mailed Spaniards cutting their wa 
through the countless hosts of Montezuma. It 
reads at first sight as a great miracle that some 
couple of hundred men should hold at bay a 
hundred thousand ; but the mystery disap 
when one considers that in effect the two hun- 
dred had only to fight the fraction of the hun- 
dred thousand which immediately surrounded 
them: the rest —— just as well have been 
| So a listener close to fifty thousand singers 
would hear no more, probably, than if there were 
only ten thousand, for hecould only hear those 
whose voicescould getathim. Soagain, if one were 
to try to warm a huge church with a single fire 
at one end, the result would be analogous to that 
produced by the Sydenham chorus. Either the 
people sitting near the blaze would be roasted, 
or those at the other end of the building would 
be perishing with cold. Some sitting midway 
would feel, | om a satisfactory degree of 
genial warmth; and you would have the same 
variety of opinion as to the effect of the fire that 


we now hear as to that of the Crystal Palace 
chorus ; every hearer of which you a dif- 
ferent story, according to the ‘‘block” he 
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large numbers, or of the curious effects caused by 
the different times at which sounds from points 
at different distances reach the ear of a listener. 
This last difficulty, however, though theo- 
retically insuperable, has been, we must admit, 
very considerably mitigated at Sydenham by 
the skilful arrangement of the various sections of 
the choir. After trying various positions, where, 
if anywhere, the discrepancy would be detected, 
we may ete nen that it is practically no 
longer felt. is is apparently due to the fact 
that the several voice parts are in sec- 
tions, radiating from the band (which occupies the 
centre of the half-circle) tothe circumference of the 
orchestra. By this means the interval which 
must elapse between the hearing of, say, the 
nearest soprano and the farthest soprano is filled 
up by the consecutive arrivals of the correspond- 
ing notes by all the voices on the line con- 
— vanced and the rear-guard, and the 
possibility of a sharp, a 
times of arrival of tones sung by different kinds 
of voices is thus avoided, no one section of the 





choir being farther removed from the nearest 
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edge of the other sections than by the compara- 
tively trifling space occupied by the instrumen- 
talists. The ordinary method of a ga 
choir—soprano and alto in front, tenor and basses 

ively behind them—would give rise, as 
has been practically demonstrated on former 
occasions, to an alarming confusion of 
‘‘ beats.” The parts would frequently follow at 
a sound interval corresponding to 150 feet, or 
one-sixth of a second, a very appreciable portion 
of a ‘‘bar’’ of ordinary music. 

As much cannot be said as to the removal of 
the internal difficulties attendant on monster 
choirs. These remain untouched. Mr. Costa is 
still obliged to sprinkle the ranks of his vocalists 
with players of brazen instruments—to keep 
them, we suppose, in time, or to prompt them in 
difficult passages. Then, to give additional force 
to the accompaniment, he employs an intolerable 
amount of brass. We shall never forget the 
brutal. sound—no other epithet can _ suffi- 
ciently describe its coarseness—produced by a 
mass of trombones or ophicleids, or both, play- 
ing the bass to the grand fugue, ‘‘ We wor- 
ship God,” on Wednesday. And yet it is 

robably a practical necessity to make these 
ideous additions to the score. The time of 
the choir is its great difficulty. For exact- 
ness in the notes a multitude has an advantage 
over a few; for as all but the very worst singers 
are more likely to sing right than wrong, every 
addition diminishes in a rapidly ipareesng ratio 
the chance of wrong notes being audible, and 
ractically in sucha large choir mistakes of this 
ind, in music of not extraordinary difficulty, 
may be said to be impossible. For the same 
reasons, the singing is, and must be, remarkably 
steady, the suitbeney of every man to sing with 
his neighbour being similarly increased ; but the 
steadiness is very often—generally indeed—a 
steady dragupon the rhythm intended by the con- 
ductor, and this tendency Mr. Costa seems to 
have no way of combating but by putting on brass 
and organ ad libitum, to do the steam-tug duty of 
pulling the chorus along. Often, notwithstand- 
ing these aids, heis obliged to yield to the ponderous 
step which basses and tenors, the chief offenders, 
will persist in adopting, in defiance of the 
sweep of his baton. Sometimes, however, the 
fault is the other way. Ina — or exciting 
passage, a will occasionally ‘‘run away 
with” the time. The basses did this in the 
fugue in ‘Oh, Father, whose Almighty 
wer,” and Mr. Costa showed his generalship 
y discreetly yielding the point. This time 


‘difficulty seems to us, we confess, well nigh 


insuperable. The only obvious ee oe 
rehearsals—is out of the question with such giant 
choirs. It is one of the things which make one 
ask, ‘‘Is the result worth the trouble and the 
cost?” and when we say cost, we don’t so much 
mean the vast money outlay, as the cost 
of so much adaptation, re-scoring, nineteenth 
century orchestralizing, and general tinkering 
of the mighty works of ius which we 
profess to think so sacred. Candidly, we 
think a typical performance of Handel’s master- 
ieces would a better way of honouring 
im and his works than these sensational spec- 
tacles. Performances so full of disproportions 
and contradictions cannot be called typical. 
With all their partial grandeur, no one can pre- 
tend to say that they represent Handel in his 
entirety. Of their significance as popular cele- 
brations of a great man, and their bearing on the 
rogress of music, we may say more when we 
have heard this present series to its end. But 
not to be ungrateful, let us at once admit that the 
musical enjoyment to be got from such perform- 
ances, accepting their imperfections as inevitable, 
isgreat. Merely forthe sake of its grand tone, no 
matter what music were to be it would be 
worth going to Sydenham to hear thischorus. The 
freshness and richness of its sound is a wonder 
of wonders. The merit it is impossible to exag- 
and so long as there are people to be 
ound who will take the trouble to produce what 
is so beautiful, we needs must go and enjoy it, 
whatever we may think fas to many of the in- 
cidents of the proceeding, or as to the genuine- 
ness of its avowed purpose. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 





Mr. Deacon gave the last of his series of 
classical morning concerts on Thursday, the 22nd 
inst., at the Queen’s Concert Rooms. Mr. Deacon 
is a musician and a pianist who hy - some 
time been steadil gaining in the good 
opinion of the musical pu ce, and it is to be 
regretted that so judicious and thorough a player 
of classical music should not oftener be heard. 





Herr Joacuim has all but played his last in 
London for this season. On Tuesday last he led 
Beethoven’s Quintet in C and Mozart’s Quartet 
in D, at the Musical Union. Between these he 

layed a little piece by Schumann, an ‘‘ Abend- 
ied,” slow, soft, and solemn, with a power which 
held his audience spell-bound. This prince of 
fiddlers is coming back to us, we understand, in 
the winter. He will play once more before 
leaving England at +he ‘‘ Director’s benefit night 
of the Popular Concerts,” Monday next. Mr. 
Ella exhibited, by the way, at this Matinee, an 
interesting portrait of Mozart, which appears to 
be a genuine original, and which he is going to 
present to the Union Institute. 

A musicaL celebration of a singular kind, a 
Jféte on the inauguration of a statue to Jenner, 
of vaccination memory, is to be held at Boulogne 
next month. M. Elwart has written a choral 

iece for the occasion, called ‘‘A Hymn to 
uty,” to be sung by the Orphéonists of the 


place. 


Signor GiuGLini’s malady, it is understood, 
is insanity of a kind which leaves little or no 
hope of bis recovery. A concert for his benefit 
is to be given this afternoon at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, at which Madame Grisi is an- 
nounced to sing. 

Messrs. Ewer announce a sestet by Gade, and 
a quartet by Brahms, as among the pieces to be 
played at their Library Concert this year, which 
is to be on Thursday, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. 

Tue Musical Society of London had its last 
concert for the season on Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Salaman, it seems, is about to resign his 
post of secretary. If this is on account, as it 
may well be, of the laborious nature of the post, 
it is another instance of the mistake of making 
such otfices honorary. 

Some of the chamber music of Ferdinand Ries 
has been making its appearance at recent 
concerts. At that given a week or two ago by 
Herr Louis Ries, the well-known member of our 
leading quartet parties, who is, we believe, a 
nephew of Beethoven’s pupil and biographer, a 
sestet of the elder Ries was played, and the 
Beethoven Quartet Society gave one of his 
quartets at their last concert. The most notice- 
able piece at Herr Ries’ concert was Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Trio in D minor, a work which we 
shall be glad to hear again as soon as may be. 
Mr. Frankiin Taylor, who is becoming known as 
an able player of the highest class of music, took 
the piano part. 

Music, it seems, has been sadly demoralizing 
the ‘‘Evangelical” clergy. Wemight have fancied 
the following extract, but for our finding it in a 
sober religious journal, to be a squib thrown by 
the ‘‘attitudinarian” at the ‘‘ platitudinarian”’ 
party. In a paper read before a recent clerical 
congress, Mr. Hugh Stowell, an honorary canon 
** of Chester, took occasion to say, in all faithful- 
‘ness, that many of the Evangelical clergy per- 
‘* mitted themselves indulgences which would not 
‘‘have been attempted some twenty years ago. 
‘*Many went to see that singular man, Mr. 
‘‘Sothern, while others were bewitched into 
‘* attending concerts to hear Jenny Lind.” Poor 
Madame Goldschmidt! 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JULY 3 ro JULY 8. 


MONDAY.—Last Popular Concert (Directur’s Benefit), St. 


James's Hall. 
Mr. R. Blagrove’s Last Concertina Concert, 


Beethoven Rooms, 8 p.m. 
Beethoven Socicty’s Matinée, Hanover Square 


Rooms. 
Mdlle. Florence Lancia’s Matinée, 52 Eaton 
Square. 
TUESDAY.—Eighth and Last Matin¢ée of Musical Union. 
WEDNESDAY.—Madlle. Adelina Patti's Morning Concert, St 
James’s Hall. 
THURSDAY.—Messrs. Ewer’s Chamber Music Concert, Han- 
over Square Rooms, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS.—Covent Garden, “ Barbiére,” “‘ Favorita,” &c. 
Her Majesty’s, ‘‘ Sonnambula,” &c. 








THE DRAMA. 





A DRAMATIC CRITIC. 


CONTROVERSY is generally but a wearisome 
affair to all except the disputants. We must 

be excused therefore from replying at any great 
length to the remarks of ‘‘ L.” in the Pall Mall 
Gazette upon our dramatic article of last week. 
In that article, as may be remembered, some ob- 
servations were made upon a critical essay by 
“L.,” in which the writer had seriously main- 
tained that if the account in ‘‘ Tom Jones,” of the 
effect produced on Partridge by Garrick’s 
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Hamlet, was to be taken as a tribute of admi- 
ration from Fielding to Garrick, the latter mis- 
understood the whole theory of acting, and the 
former admired precisely what he ought to have 
condemned. It was submitted by us that 
Garrick and Fielding were perhaps right, and 
“‘L.” wrong, and we even went so far as to 
describe some of ‘‘ L.’s” remarks as specimens 
of ‘‘the nonsense which an exceedingly clever 
man may write about an art with which 
he has no real sympathy, to which he has 
given no serious thought.” To this, ‘L.” 
now indignantly makes answer that he has real 
sympathy with dramatic art, and has given it 
serious thought ; and as for nonsense, he says, 
‘**no one should know better than my critic how 
a man may set down nonsense, and believe it to 
be sense.” To which somewhat Hibernian tu 
quoque it can only be replied, that a man 
who believes what he writes to be sense, 
but knows it to be nonsense, must present 
an interesting psychological problem. With 
regard, however, to this same gross charge 
of writing ‘‘ nonsense,” so absurdly made against 
“*L.,” we can only call attention once more 
to the views which he has brought forward. 
He deliberately maintained in a critical essay on 
dramatic art, that it was Fielding’s intention in 
the well-known description of Partridge’s visit to 
the play, to represent Garrick, in ‘‘ Hamlet,” as 
behaving in the presence of the ghost in the same 
manner as a clod who fancied that he really saw 
a ghost would behave ; the assumption resting on 
what Partridge is made to say of Garrick, ‘‘ 1am 
sure if [ had seen a ghost, I should have looked 
in the very same manner and done just as he 
did.” This was what ‘“L.” advanced—ap- 
ey in earnest—his object being to correct 

elding’s error, and, as he now says, ‘‘to dis- 
criminate between the nature of Hamlet and the 
nature of Partridge.” 

Now, is it necessary to answer this? Is it 
possible to argue seriously with a writer who 
thinks that the author of ‘Tom Jones” 
could not discriminate between the nature 
of Hamlet and the nature of Partridge? Was 
the ‘‘critic” who called such remarks as these 
nonsense, thereby showing the ‘‘ confidence 
some men have in writing upon subjects they 
do not understand?’ We did, indeed, attempt 
to point out the meaning which would be given 
to Fielding’s criticism by people who were not 
seeking a paradox ; but as ‘‘ L.” does not reply 
to these observations, we presume that he 
considers them to have been superfluous—and so 
they were. 

In another portion of ‘‘ L.’s” essay, as may be 
remembered, he described in a very absolute 
manner what the actor’s art should be, and 
amongst other rules laid down that a per- 
former ‘‘may use natural expressions, but 
he must sublimate them.” We ventured to ask 
whether this sounding phrase had any meaning in 

articular, and ‘‘ L.” answers, ‘I will not insult 

m (the critic) by supposing that it is the word 
which — him, or that he does not under- 
stand Dryden singing :— 

As his actions rose, so raise they still their vein 

In words whose weight best suits a sublimated strain 


The courtesy is misplaced, for we fear that 
the critic will elect to be insulted, and will not 
‘‘understand Dryden singing” lines which were 
written not by Dryden, but by Michael Drayton. 
The error, which is pee due to the printer, 
apart, it may surely be urged that to speak of a 
sublimated strain is intelligible, but that to speak 
of a sublimated natural expression is not. 

We do not propose to discuss the] other mat- 
ters alluded to by ‘‘L.,” although some of them 
are of considerable interest. en we cited 
Kean as an example of natural acting, we re- 
ferred to an anecdote which, if true, proves that 
Kean was sometimes so natural as to deceive a 
fellow-performer. With regard to the manner 
of eminent living actors, there does not seem to 
be much use in making assertions on one side 
and counter-assertions on the other; and an 
attempt to describe what natural acting is, in 
the poetic drama, and in the drama which re- 
presents every-day life, is too large and difficult 
an undertaking to be entered on at present Our 
object last week was to show that “L.’ had 
spoken with ill-founded contempt of a great 
writer and of a great actor, and nothing which 
he now advances seems to show we were mis- 
taken in s ing lightly of the critical canons 
on which his opinion was based. 








T'o secure punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is published 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Next week will be published, in 3 Vols., post 8vo, 


GODS PROVIDENCE HOUSE. A Novel. 
G. LInnneus Banks. 











By Mrs. 





Now ready, at every Library in Town and Country, 3 Vols., 


LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of “ Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 








Now ready at all Libraries, 
LATIMER’S LUCK. 
A NOVEL. 


By the Author of “ A Woman Against the World.” 
3 Vols. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, ! 


| 
TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 
A NOVEL. | 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 

Author of ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,” and daughter of the late Captain | 


Marryat, R.N. 

r . | The figures with which this Story is filled are all real and 
In 3 Vols. post 8vo. | life-like; the incidents original. The interest: relies upon 
“<Too Good for Him,’ has an excellent and interesting plot, | the delineation of character, and that peculiar fascination which 
the good and bad heroines are natural, and the writing is always attends its thorough appreciation. Very few readers 
throughout lively and piquant. The intention of the story is | will be at all satisfied to lay aside this book until they have 
thoroughly rte | and pure.... Florence Marryat has real | fairly arrived at the termination of it.”"—Church and State 

power, "—Spectator. Review, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Vols., 


MISS CAREW. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of “ Barbara’s 
History,” &c. 


Just published, in 8vo, pp. 588, price 16s., 


IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


By Suapwortu H. Honeson. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW PART OF BISHOP COLENSO ON THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


Early in July will be published, in 8vo, pp. 688, price 18s., 


HE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 
JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 

Rev. Jonny Wiiuram Coxrenso, D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. 
Part V., with Three Appendices—viz., I. On_ the Israelitish 
Origin of the Sanctuary at Mecca. IJ. On the Psalms, in reply | 
to the Rev. J. J. 5S. Perowne and the Bishop of Ely. III. On | 
the Phoenician Origin of the Name IAQ. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW NOVEL. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols., post Svo, 


| THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 


A NOVEL. 














Now ready, cr. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


N the TREATMENT of ENLARGED 


TONSILS at any period of Life, without the Operation of 
Excision. By Wituram J. Smita, M.B. Lond., Surgeon to the 
Islington Dispensary, &c. 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


By CECIL GRIFFITH. 





London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., in crown Svo, cloth extra, 


PICTURES OF THE PERIODS: 


A SKETCH-BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH LIFE. 
By WILLIAM FRANCIS COLLIER, LL.D. 


’ 


Author of ‘‘ History of English Literature,” ‘‘ History of England,” &c., &e. 





CONTENTS: 
I. ICILIUS THE CENTURION: A TALE OF THE EARLY ROMAN PERIOD. 


Il. THE WERE-GILD OF EARL ALFGAR: A TALE OF THE SAXON PERIOD. 
IIL. HOW SIR EUSTACE CRISPIN LOST AND FOUND HIS HAWK: A TALE OF 
THE NORMAN PERIOD. 
IV. ALICE DALE’S LESSON: A CHRISTMAS TALE OF THE TUDOR PERIOD. 


V. SATIN AND SAD-COLOUR: A TALE OF THE STUART PERIOD. 
VI. SQUIRE HAZELRIG’S INVESTMENT IN SOUTH-SEA STOCK: A TALE OF THE 
EARLY BRUNSWICK PERIOD. 





“These ‘ Pictures’ are pleasant and spirited, and the author certainly succeedsin his aim. .. . 

The pictures of the life and manners are vivid and graphic, and we feel no difficulty in accepting the 

author's assurance that they are literally faithful to the most recent results of antiquarian research. 

pre The work is beautifully printed and got up, and will make an acceptable gift-book.”—T7he 
theneum. 


otis ‘Dr. Collier has attempted to be instructive and interesting, and he has succeeded.” —TZhe Daily 
eview, 


__ ‘*A perusal of the book will satisfy anybody that the author has not only done his duty well but 
brilliantly. . . . Indeed, when we take into account the immense amount and accuracy of the 
historical details, the masterly grouping of these details round one great central person or incident, the 
wide sweep of canvas, and the harmony and brightness of the colouring, we rise from a perusal of the 
book at a loss to know whether we have been most instructed or entertained.” —The Edinburgh Courant. 


; in ‘agai no pains have been spared to render the work both accurate and amusing.” —The Court 
ournal, 


_ “*One of the most legitimate books of entertainment we have met with for a long period.’’— The 
Liverpool Albion. 


_ _ ‘He invests with the glow end colour of reality the events of centuries past, which are recorded 
in print, certainly, but the narrative of which is cold and uninteresting. To apply a significant phrase 
of antiquity, Dr. Collier breathes on the dry bones of history, making them replete with vitality.”"— 


The Morning Advertiser, 





Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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NEW AMERICAN BOOKS 
IMPORTED BY 
‘AMPSON LOW, SON, & 
MARSTON, 


English, American, and Colonial Booksellers, 
Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 





A NEW AND COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE 


ARTS of TANNING, CURRYING, and 
LEATHER-DRESS(NG. Comprising all the Discoveries 
and Improvements made in France, Great Britain, and 
the United States. By Professor H. Dussaxce, of the a 
technic Institute, Paris. Illustrated with upwards of 
Wood Engravings, royal 8vo, price 30s. 


SOUTHERN GENERALS: Who They 


Are and What they have Done. By a Viremiax. With 
Portraits on Steel. vo, cloth, 14s. 


A TREATISE ON THE 


INSECT ENEMIES of FRUIT and 
FRUIT-TREES. By Isaac P. Triwaie, M.D. With Nume- 
rous beautifully-coloured Illustrations by Hocustrer. 1 4to 
Volume, price 20, 2s. 


CAPE COD. By Henry D. Thoreau, 
Author of “ Walden ; a Day in the Woods.” 
1. The Shipwreck. 6. The Beach Again. 


2. Stage-Coach Views. 7. Across the pe. 
3. The Plains of Nauset. & The Highland Light. 





4, The Beach. 9. The Sea and the Desert. 
5. The Wellflect Oysterman. 10. Provincetown, 
1 Volume, post 8vo, price &s. 
Also, by the same Author, 
EXCURSIONS. 1 Volume, post 8vo, 


price 6s. 6d. 


WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD: With 
Old Farmers, Old Gardeners, and Old Pastorals. By the 
oa of “My Farm of Edgewood.” 1 Vol., post 8vo, 
78, Gd, 

*“ This volume is certainly one of the most charming we have 
opened for a long while. It unites the freshness and open-air 
vigour of the country with the essence of libraries, the smell 
of books, and the reflected lights of genius.”—London Review. 


THE REBELLION RECORD: a Diary 
of American Events; with Documents, Narrativ &e. 
Edited by Frank Moore. With Portraits on Steel, Maps, 
Diagrams, &c. (the most complete history of the present 
contest). Vols. 1 to 7, royal 8vo, 2is, each, cloth, 


b 

AMERICAN LLOYD'S REGISTRY of 
AMERICAN and FOREIGN SHIPPING. The Standard 
Reference of the Qualities of American, British, and 
Foreign Shipping, giving Particulars of Material of Con- 
struction, ge, kfficiency, External Appearance, and 
General Condition. Issued under Control of the 
tion, 35, Wall Street. 1 Volume, oblong 4to, price 5i. 5s. 


DANTE, as PHILOSOPHER, PATRIOT, 
and POET: With an Analysis of the Divina Commedia, its 
aa seen Episodes. By Vincenzo Botta, 1 Volume, post 
Svo, 12s. 


COMMENTARIES on EQUITY PLEAD- 


INGS, according to the Practice of the Courts of Equity of 
England and America. By Josern Srory, LL.D. New 
Edition, revised, with large additions, by Isaac F. Reprrevp. 
1 Volume, royal 8vo, 1l. 11s. 6d. 


Also, by the same Author, 


COMMENTARIES on the CONFLICT 


of LAWS. New Edition in preparation, nearly ready. 


DR. BEECHER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


2 Vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 
*,* Vol. 2, completing the Work, is just out. 

“Tf the reader can imagine the Vicar of Wakefield in 
America, this Memoir will give a very good idea of what he 
would be among Yankee surroundings. There is the same 
purity, sincerity, and goodness of heart, the same simplicity of 
manners and directness of purpose in Dr. Primrose and Dr. 
Beecher, though the go-a-head society in which the latter divine 
lived failed not to impress its character upon him. This is as 
instructive and charming a book for family reading as can be 
taken up for that purpose.”—Daily News. 

* All that the old man writes is clever and sagavious,”— 
Atheneum. 

**4 hundred pleasant things we must by; but readers of 
this charming volume will not do so.”— Wesleyan Times, 

“There has been no American divine deceased of late years, 
the history of whose life and character is likely to prove more 
attractive on this side of the Atlantic.”—Star. 





'THE WORKS of RALPH 


A COMPLETE EDITION OF 


WALDO 
EMERSON. 7 Vols. 12mo, price 2/. 2s. Separate Volumes, 
each 6s.—viz., Essays, 2 Vols.; Representative Men, 1 Vol. ; 
Poems, 1 Vol.; Conduct of Life, 1 Vol; English Traits, 
1 Vol. ; Miscellanies, 1 Vol. 


THE ST. ALBAN’S RAID; or, Investiga- 
tions into the Charges against Young and Command, for 
acts at St. Alban’s, October 19, 1864: being a complete 
Report of all the Proceedings before Judge Coursol and the 
Hon. Justice Smith. Compiled by L. W. Bexsamin, B.C.L. 
Svo, 8s. 


LIFE of JEAN PAUL FREDERIC 
RICHTER, preceded by his Autobiography. By Exiza 
Buckmunster Lee. 1 Vol., post 8vo, 8s, 


CLEVER STORIES of MANY NATIONS 
rendered in Rhyme. By Jouwx UG. Saxe. Illustrated by W. 
L. Cuameney. 1 Volume, square 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Messrs. LOW & CO. are the English Agents for the following, 
which will be regularly supplied, upoy payment of the Subscrip- 
tions annexed :— 


New York Tives 
New York Henatp.... me Osan 1 0 - 
New York Trisuse.... 3 0 0 se OME e 
Tue Screytiyic Americas, a Weekly 
Journal of Art, Science, pte ti. 01 0 ” 
Tue New York Inperenpest, a Religious 


0 per annum. 
0 





and Family Newspaper, published 
weekly, edited by the Rev. H. Warp 
DONGUEE. ccdscsveccssersvesicoedtete . © 
*,* These prices cover the American 


16 0 9 
but each paper 


is subject to the English postage of 1d. on delivery. 
London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Ludgate Hill. 
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This day is published, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LXIX. (for JULY, 1365), 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ConTents : 
I. GROTE’S PLATO: THE NEGATIVE, OR SEARCH 
DIALOGUES. By Professor Barn. 
II. WOMEN AND THE FINE ARTS. By F. T. Patcrave. 
Til. ROSES AND ROSEMARY. 


IV. THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. By the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Chap. VII.—The Schneiderlein’s Return. 
» VIII.—Passing the Oubliette. 
»  iX.—The Eaglets. 


V. MOGHA NEID. A Celtic Fragment. By Dr. Anster. 


Vi. CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW 
FOREST. By Ricnarp Dopprincge BtiackMorr, 
Chapters XTI.--XIV. 


V1 “CON ESPRESSIONE.” 
VIII. ON CESARISM. By Josern Mazzrnt. 
1X. CAWNPORE. 


X. DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; OR. RE- 
COLLECTIONS OF THREE CITIES. By the 
Epiror. 

London from the Top of St. Paul's. 





Part I. 


This day is published, VOL. XI., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


In the MAY NUMBER, being the First of VOL. XII., com- 
menced a New Story, by the Author of “The Heir of Red- 


clyfie.” 


Also, 
A New Story, “‘CRADOCK NOWELL,” by R. D. Brackmonre. 
Both Continued Monthly. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. Sold by all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 





This day is published, price 6d., 
A PROPOSAL FOR THE INSTITUTION OF 


DEGREES OR CERTIFICATES OF 
QUALIFICATION 


“IN STATE MEDICINE 


AT THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


By H. W. RUMSEY, F.R.C.S., &., &e. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





Next week will be published, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 


In small 8vo, price 2s., 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By an OLD BOY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 





This day is published, 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 


By LADY DUFF-GORDON. 
1863-65. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


“ As fresh in interest as it is sweet and bright in style.”— 
Athenceum 


manners, customs and 
that constitute the charm of these Letters, as their freshriess, 


nat and 
all readers in 


MACMILLAN & CO., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 





MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, Second Edition, 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, price £1 lis. 6<d., 


THE HILLYARS ANDTHE BURTONS: 
A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Author of “ Austin Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 


“One of the most enjoyable books we have ever read.”— 


Glasgow Hi 
*“ He handles his materials in masterly fashion, and creates 
effects without effort.’—Court Circular. 





MACMILLAN & CO.,, 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


NOW READY, 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL: 


A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, 
UNDERTAKEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS PHYSICAL CHARACTER. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A., F.LS. 


72 Pages, Svo, handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 2 Maps and 65 Illustrations, price 
One Guinea. 





MAPS. 


The Dead Sea, to illustrate the Author’s Routes and 


Mr. Tristram’s Routes in the Holy Land. Observations (printed in colours) 


FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Keferein.—Plains of Moab. 


Mount Tabor, from Endor. 
Plains of Jericho. North End of Dead Sea. 


Amman (Rabboth Ammon). 
Engedi, with Shukif. Hunting Boars in Moab. 
Ebal and Gerizim, from Nablou (Sychem). Crossing the Jordan. 
FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
At Ain Feshkhah. North-west Side of Dead Sea. Jebel Usdum (the Salt Mountain), and South End o 


Wady Rubt el Jamus. West Side of Dead Sea. De bey oy under Sebbeh (Masada) 


AND FIFTY-THREE VIGNETTES. 





London: SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. Sold at the 
DepositoRizs : 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 4 Royal Exchange ; 48 Piccadilly ; 
and by all Booksellers. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS, With Notes. 
By R. N. Dunpar. 


** HIis delineations carry the reader away from the dull and 
darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a charming 
volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich varied beauties.” 
—Morning Post. 


In the press, imperial 16mo, 826 pages, 
THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, & EXPLANATORY. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., 


Editor of “The Imperiai” and of “The Comprehensive 
Dictionary.” 
Illustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood, 


Tas Work has been specially prepared for the Use of Cot- 
Lecres, Acaprmies, and Apvancep Scnoots. It claims to be 
characterized by the following features: A full and carefully- 
prepared Etymology, in which the Words are traced to their 
ultimate sources ; a logical arrangement of the meanings of the 
Words, in which the Root or primary meaning is inserted first, 
and the other significations follow in a gradually divergent 
sequence ; a simple and easily understood plan of showing the 
Pronunciation by re-writing the Word; Pictoriai Illustrations 
of a useful kind. 


Just published, price 2d.; post free, 3d., 


THE DECLARATION OF STUDENTS 


OF THE 


NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


The List contains upwarcs of 700 Names. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Court. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED. 


CenTRAL Orrices—25 PALL MALL, & 30 SY. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
Crry Brancu—69 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Bricuton Branco—32 NEW ROAD (Three Doors from North Street, and Opposite the Colonnade). 
Mancurster Brancu—60 LOWER KING STREET. 


“The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redundance of poetic imagery.”—Standard. 


** The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critic, 
“It is adorned with a delicious frontispiece.”—Ilustrated 
Times. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Biographie Universelle (Michaud) 


ANCIENNE ET MODERNE: a NEW EDITION, to be 
completed in 45 Volumes, 43 of which, to the letters wx » 
are already published. 








Subscribers may begin at all times, and receive one or more 
volumes per month. The work will be completed in June. 


Paris: MAD. C. DESPLACES ; London: D, NUTT, 270 Strand. 











Subscribers to this Library can be transferred to any of the Company’s London or Provincial Depéts 
Free of Charge. 





SCALE OF SUBSCRIPTION, COMMENCING AT ANY PERIOD :— 
PER ANNUM. SIX MONTHS. 





One Volume at a time eee - one vee .. £010 6 

Two Volumes, or a Complete Novel in Three Volumes . ea 2 .- £012 0 
Five Volumes oe oot - se oe one 111 6 on 017 6 
Eight Volumes ae és a . vs see 22 0 1 -2-@ 


And Four Volumes for each additional Guinea. 


The above Subscriptions entitle the Subscriber to all Books in the Library, except those marked 
with an asterisk (*) in the Monthly Lists; Magazines and Reviews on the appearance of the new 


Numbers. 





PER ANNUM. SIX MONTHS, 


One Volume at a time a wes eet : . £1 1 O £012 0 
Two Volumes - ee bas she i eee lll 6 , 017 6 
Four Volumes __,, bee set bes 22 0 oes 12 0 
Eight Volumes _,, - me ise 3 3 0 114 @ 
Fifteen Volumes ,, . on 5 5 0 . 215 0 


And Three Volumes for each additional Guinea, 


The above Subscriptions entitle the Subscriber to the Newest Books as they appear, and all other 
Works in the Collection. 





Cheques or Post-office Orders to be made payable to Henny Fow er. 
A List or Turez Hunprep AcEncres, and all other information, forwarded free on application. 
By order, HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 
25 Pall Mall, London, 8S. W. : 
22 
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TRIAL OF DR. E. W. PRITCHARD. 








A COMPLETE REPORT 


OF THE 


TRIAL OF DR. E. W. PRITCHARD 


FOR THE 


ALLEGED POISONING OF HIS WIFE & MOTHER-IN-LAW. 





WITH AN ‘ACCURATE PORTRAIT. 





This Report will be reprinted from the ‘ Scotsman” by 
special permission, and will be carefully Edited by an eminent 


Lawyer. 
the Trial. 


It will be published immediately on the conclusion of 
In demy 8vo, price One Shilling. 





Edinburgh : Published by WILLIAM KAY, 5 Bank Street ; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and 
County. 





Now ready, thick fsep. 4to, elegantly printed by Whittingham, 
extra cloth, 1és., 


PXGLAND as SEEN by FOREIGNERS 


in the DAYS of ELIZABETH and JAMES L., comprising 
Translations of the Jovrnas of the Two Dukes of WiRTEMBERG 
in 1592 and 1610, both Illustrative of Smakesrearr. With 
Extracts from the Travels of Foreign Princes and Others. 
With Copious Notes, an Introduction, and Etchings. By W. 
B. Rye, of the British Museum. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 


LIND (THE) FIDDLER. Painted by 


Sir Davin Wiik1e, R.A. Engraved by Bacon, in Line and 
Stipple. Framing Size, 22 by 174, 7s. 


*,* A new Plate, never before published. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 











Just published, with 69 plates, 8vo, price 9s., 


DE RHEIMS’ FIRST PRACTICAL 
« LINES IN GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. Containi 
a copious Series of Examples and Probiems in Practics 
Geometry, use of Mathematical Instruments, Construction of 
Scales, Descriptive Geometry, Orthographic and_ Horizontal 
Projections, Theory of Shadows, Isometrical Drawing and 
Perspective. The whole founded on Questions given at the 
Military and other Competitive Examinations. [lustrated 
with upwards of 300 Diagrams. By J. F. H. De Ruems. 69 
plates, 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s, 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


UNT on the SKIN; a Guide to the 
Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
Hair; with Cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Western Dis yensary for Diseases of the Skin, No. 21a 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
“*Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet, 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





FOR STUDENTS, AND FOR GENERAL READING. 
Price 3s. 6d. post free, 


JOTES on MENTAL and MORAL 
t PHILOSOPHY, with an APPENDIX, containing a selec- 
tion of QUESTIONS set at the INDIA CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS, and the ANSWERS. By the Principat or 
Harguey Lopes Civin Service CoLiecs, 

London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 





This day is published, price &s., 
THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of 


ACCEPTANCE with GOD, considered in reference to the 
NEOLOGIAN HERMENEUTICS. InSix Lectures, preached 
before the University of Dublin, in 1863, on the Founuation of 
the late Mrs. Anne Donnellan. — Artuur Gore Ryper, D.D., 
Ex-Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, and Head Master of the 
Erasmus Smith Grammar School, Tipperary. 


Dublin: HODGES, SMITH, & CO., Publishers to the Uni- 
versity. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 











Just published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; 


or, Tue Hanp an Inpex or Mentat Devetorpmenr. By 
Ricuarp Beamisn, F.R.S., &c., Author of “ Lire or Siz 
M. I. Brune...” 


London: F,. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Hand-Book for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial 
Engagement. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400°pages, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 


“The sermons of Dr. Parker are specially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and language ; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence, All seems as if it were written with a 

vencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 
nence its matchless force. . . . There is no speaking for speak- 
ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word ts an arrow 
directed to the mark.”—British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA, By Leo H. Grixpoy, 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts. Parrs I. to X. now ready, 


The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
half morocco, 12s,; morocco, 1és, 


*To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these — a and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome n, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’—Sun. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, price 1s., post free, Part [1., 


, . 

Fuerst’s Hebrew Lexicon. By 
Davinsoy. A HEBREW and CHALDEE LEXICON to 
the OLD TESTAMENT: With an Introduction giving a 
short History of Hebrew Lexicography. By Dr. Jvuxivs 
Furrst. THIRD EDITION, improved and enlarged, con- 
taining a GRAMMATICAL and ANALYTICAL APPEN. 
DIX. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samvet Davivson. 


To be completed in 20 Monthly Shilling Parts. 
Each Part 80 pages, double columns, Royal vo, price 1s. 


Subscribers will receive the Numbers post free on publication 
by remitting for Six Numbers in advance. It will also be 
supplied by all Booksellers Monthly with the Magazines. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
London ; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE, 


WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED BY Post. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





LONDON: 





270 STRAND, W.C. 
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any young people.”—Reader. 















The Victoria Magazine. 
'. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
JULY 1, 1865. 
ConrTeNTs : 
I. ON SATIRE. 


. THE CZARINA CATHARINE II, AS A POLITI- 
CIAN. By P. F. Anpre. 


. WISDOM BY EXPERIENCE. By Rev. Wiitsax 
Parkinsoy, M.A. 


IV. THE CUCKOO. A Poem. By the Hon. Mrs, Maurice 
DrumMonp, 

Vv. TROUBLE AT THORNHILL. By the Author of 
* Martin Tobin.” 


Chap. XITI.—* The Wail of an Unquiet Spirit.” 
Chap. XIV.—After Dinner. 
Chap. XV.—*Oh! when will the Day come?” 
Chap. XVI.—“ The Last Advance.” 

GOD'S POOR. 

THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIAVELS. A LEGEND 


OF TINTERN ABBEY. By Wi.tiam Gixsert, 
Author of “ De Profundis.” 


Chap. XV.—Muller’s Last Plot. 

. A HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
FLORENCE. 

. SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Women Electors. 

Female Medical Society. 

&e., &., &e. 

X. LITERATURE. 


London: EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes Street, Hanover Square, 
and 83a Farringdon Street. 


The Month. 


The Number for JULY is now ready, price One Shilling. 


VI. 
VIL. 





ConrTENTs : 

CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. Chapters 24 and 25, 
G. FuLierrton, 

ST. COLUMKILL’S FAREWELL TO ARRAN, 
bE VERE. 

RAILWAY REFORM. 

ART AND BEAUTY. By J. H. Poin, M.A. 

ST. KATHARINE AT FLORENCE. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE DUC D’AYEN. 

SAINTS OF THE DESERT. No. 8. 

A MYTH OF MODERN DAYS. 

UNSPIRITUAL CIVILIZATION. A Sonnet. By Avsrey 
DE VERE. 

LABOURERS GONE TO THEIR REWARD. 

LITERARY NOTICES: Decipherment of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. Part 1—Hyacinthe Besson — Arnold’s 
Essays. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; BURNS, 


LAMBERT, & OATES; and all Railway Stations and Book- 
sellers. Office: 37 Davies Street, W. 


By Lady 


By Avprey 


Part IL. 
By Dr. Newman. 





NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Anti-Teapot Review. 


A MAGAZINE OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Edited by Members of the Universities, and written solely by 
Members of the Anti-Teapot Society of Europe. 


The ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW is published in February, May, 
August, and November, 


oo 


HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
WHEELER & DAY, 106 High Street, Oxford, 
COLDER, London Road, Reading. 


REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 





THE JULY NUMBER OF 


Portraits of Men of Eminence 


contains a Portrait and Short Memoir of the REV. J. G. 
WOOD ; also of COMMANDER BEDFORD PIM, 
and P. MACDOWELL, R.A. 


Twenty-five Parts of this Publication have now been issued, 
each containing Three Portraits and Biographies of Men of 
Eminence in Literature, Science, and Art. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
Without, 





THE NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR THE YOUNG, 


Fifi; or, The Adventures of a 


CANARY BIRD. By E. Bucexte. With Eight Illus- 
trations. Price 3s, 6d. 


** ¢ Fifi’ isa bright, sprightly tale.”—<A thenaewm. 


“ This is a pretty little book. Mr. Canary Fifi’s adventures 
Pold. -.. The book is quite a safe one to give to 


“The story is most pleasantly — .. the moral is not 


obtrusively urged.”—astern Daily News. 


little work .. 


“ This is a charming - an excellent present 


book for young ladies,”— Western Daily Meroury. 
London : EDWARD BUMPUS, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, and all 
Booksellers. 


he 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


The Apiary, or Bees, Beehives 


and BEE-CULTURE. With Numerous [lustrations. By 
A.rrep Ngienpovur. 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, M49 Regent Street, and 
Holborn; KENT & CO., Pateneetee Row ; and all 
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The Edinburgh Review, 


No. 249. (See page 4.) 





The Quarterly Review, 


No. CCXXXV., 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY, JULY 8. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be received by the Ist, and 
BILLS by the 5th inst. 


50a Albemarle Street, June 17, 1865. 





Westminster Review. 


NEW SERIES. 
No. LV. JUNE, 1865. 
ConTeNTs : 


I. LATER SPECULATIONS OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 
ll. THE ANTISLAVERY REVOLUTION IN AME. 
RICA. 
Ill. MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES OF 
BIOLOGY. 
IV. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Vv. IMPERIAL HISTORY. 
VI. AMERICAN NOVELISTS: 
THROP. 
VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR INDIAN POLICY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 


The 


THEODORE WIN- 





The British Quarterly Review. 


No. LXXXIIL., for JULY, price 6s., contains— 


1. EARL RUSSELL ON THE CONSTITUTION. 

2. THE ELIZABETHAN POETRY. 

3. GENEVA. 

4. MAGIC AND SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 
6. OUR GREAT FAMILIES. 

6. THE TWO NEWMANS. 

7. RECENT PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 

8. CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE SINCE 1779. 
9. UNIVERSITY TESTS AND REFORM. 
10. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Paternoster Row. 





This Day, 


The Dublin Review, 


No. IX. New Series. 
Contents :— 
I. PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
II. THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA— 
ORIGIN. 
Ill. THE CELTIC LANGUAGE AND ITS DIALECTS. 
TV. MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS. 
Vv. ROME, UNIONISM, AND INDIFFERENTISM. 
VI. PROPOSED MANUAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
VII. DOCTOR PUSEY’S LECTURES ON DANIEL. 
Vill. THE MEXICAN EMPIRE AND CANADIAN 
CONFEDERATION. 
IX. FOREIGN EVENTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 
X. FOREIGN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17 Portman Street, 
and 13 Paternoster Row. Dublin: DUFFY, KELLY, and al! 
other Bookseilers. 





The JULY Number (VIL) of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science 


(Price 5s.), contains Original Articles on 


MARS (with Map by Lowry, and numerous Woodcuts), By 
Professor Joux Puruiirs, M.A., of Oxford. 

THE PRE-DISPOSING CAUSES OF PESTILENCE (Edi- 

.- torial). 

AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONSTOSPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
By Dr. Henry Draper, of New York. 

ZOOPHYTES, AND THE HISTORY OF THEIR DEVELOP- 
MENT (with two Plates). By Rev. Txos. Hivcus, of Leeds. 

INSECT DEPREDATIONS, AND THE PROTECTIVE 
VALUE OF SMALL BIRDS (with Woodcuts). By Pro- 
fessor J. Buckman, F.L.S. 

Also largely extended Chronicles of Science, with numerous 
Tilustrations, Reviews of Current Scientific Literature ; and 

Notes, by W. Pevortiy, F.R.S., Mr. E. R. Lannxsren, £0. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 


The Popular Science Review, 


No. XVI., JULY, 1865 (price 2s. 6d.), contains— 
BALLOON ASUCENTS, AND THEIR SCIENTIFIC IM- 
PORTANCE. By James Guiaisuer, F.R.S. 


ON THE HIGHEST MAGNIFYING POWERS AND THEIR 
USES. By Lione. 8S. Beare, M.B., F.R.S. 


DARWIN'S OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE PROCESS OF FERTILIZATION IN PLANTS- 
By M. C. Cooxe. 

WHAT IS A TONIC? By Epwarp Divers, M.D., F.C.S. 


INSIDE THE EY 
USES. By Eryesr Harr. 


THE ERUPTION OF ETNA. ByS. J. Mackie, F.G.S. 


ON THE MEANS OF COMMUNICATING BETWEEN 
GUARDS AND PASSENGERS ON RAILWAYS. By 
T. Permeavx. 


IS WHITEBAIT A DISTINCT SPECIES? By the Eprror. 











Tilustrated. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS, AND SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Price 4s. Quarterly ; Annual ee prepaid, 12s., post 
, 


The Natural History Review, 
No, XIX. (JULY, 1865.) 


ConTENTS : 
1. THE ZOOLOGY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
2. BURMEISTER’S STRUCTURE OF MACRANCHENIA. 
3. RECENT WORKS ON ENTOZOA. 


4. BRONN’S CLASSES AND ORDERS OF THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 


5. LUCAZE DUTHIERS ON CORAL. 
6. AGASSIZ ON THE REPRODUCTION OF ANNELIDS. 
7. HERBERT SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 

. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CYPRUS, 


8 

9. ON THE ODONTOGRAPHY OF BRITISH PLEISTO- 
CENE MAMMALIA (with Illustrations). By W. Boyp 
Dawgs, F.G.S. 


10. ON PORTIONS OF A CRANIUM AND A JAW IN 
THE SLAB CONTAINING THE FOSSIL REMAINS 
OF THE ARCHAOPTERYX. By Joun Evans, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
LONDON, 


12. MISCELLANEA. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Blackwood’s 


For JULY, 1865. No. DXCVII. 


ConTeNts : 
MISS MARJORIBANKS. Part VI. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEY AND WOMEN, AND 
OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. Part XVI. 


On Electioneering—Glimpses of Bliss—Anonymous 
Authorship—What’s W hat in ’65—Swanlike Geese. 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK TH GREAT. 
SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. Part III. 
THE RATE OF INTEREST. Conclusion. 
PICCADILLY: An Episode of Contemporaneous Autobio- 
graphy. Part V. 
MR. GLADSTONE AT CHESTER. 
THE PAST AND COMING PARLIAMENTS. 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


os 


11. 





Magazine, 


Price 2s. 6d. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 67. 


The Cornhill Magazine, 
FOR JULY. 
With Illustrations by Gsorar Du Macrier and Groner H. 
Tuomas. 
ConTENTS. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-lay Story. (With 
an Illustration.) 


Cuarrer X XXIIL.—Brightening Prospects. 
»  X&XXIV.—A Lover's Mistake. 
o XXXV.—The Mother’s Manceuvre. 
»  X&XXVI.—Domestic Diplomacy. 


THE POETRY OF PROVINCIALISM. 
THE SHODDY ARISTOCRACY OF AMERICA. 


ARMADALE. (With an Illustration.) 
Boox tue Tuixrp—continued. 


Cuarrer X.—The Housemaid’s Face. 
»  ‘¥%XL—Miss Gwilt among the Quicksands. 
» X&II.—The Clouding of the Sky. 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA DURING THE REIGNS OF 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES.—Part III. 


THE FAMOUS QUIRE OF EARNDALE. 
THE PROFESSION OF ADVOCACY. 
ERASMUS. 

SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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E: THE OPTHALMOSCOPE AND ITS | 








Fraser’s Magazine, 
No. 428. (See page 4.) 





Macmillan’s Magazine, 
No. LXIX. (See page 22.) 





The Englishman’s Magazine 


OF LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
For JULY, 1865. Price 1s. 


ConrTeENTS : 
1. THE AKHOON OF SWAUT. A Narrative of a Journey 
to his Sanctuary. Part I. 
. CONCERNING QUACKERY. 


3. THE SONG OF THE TROUBADOUR PIERRE RAY- 
MOND DE TOULOUSE. By Dora Greenwe ct. 


4. BYRLANDESTHORPE: Who Came there, and what Came 
of it. Chapter I. 


5. “* UNDER THE SNOW.” 
6. NATURE AND SUPER-NATURE. 
7. A VISION OF PICTURES. 
8. FINANCE. By Bensamin Harpwics, F.R.S. 
9. MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL CONSALVI. 
10, SUGAR REFINING, 
11, SIR WALTER SCOTT AND HISTORY. 
12, PARADISE. By Cunistina G. Rosserrt. 
II. Ina Symbol. 
13, ON THE EARTH AS A HABITATION. By Professor 
D. T. Aystep, M.A., F.R.S. III, The Atmosphere. 


iS) 


I, In a Dream. 





VOL. I., JANUARY to JUNE, 1865, price 7s. 6d., is now ready. 





RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Just published, 


The Shilling Magazine. 


No. IIlL., for JULY, 1865. 
ConTeENTs : 

PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 
Chapters 9, 10, and 11. (Lilustrated by J. D. Warson.) 

A HUSBAND'S EPISODES. By A. J. Munsy, M.A. 

JACOB TONSON AND HIS FRIENDS. Part I. By Cuanr.es 
Kyient. 

THE REFORM OF OUR REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM: a 
Letter to the Editor. 

* PHYLLIS.” By Eve yy Forest. 

“CHRISTIE AND MANSON’S.” By the Eprror. (Ilius- 

trated by R. T. Prircnert.) 
THE “ SLASHING” STYLE. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND HIS WARE. Part II. (With 
Illustrations.) 

CRICKET. By C. D. Yorcr, B.A. 

SEA SICKNESS. 

THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. By the 


Author of “Dr. Jacob,” &. Chapters 7 and 8, (Illus- 
trated by Paut Gray.) 


MONS. THIERS, (With an Illustration.) 
THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street. 


The Art-Journal. 


Price 2s. 6d. Monraur 
LINE ENGRAVINGS IN THE JULY 
NUMBER. 
I. T. FAED, R.A.—Worps or Comrorr. 
IL. J. LINNELL.—Laszovr. 
Ill. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—Barrie Apper. 


THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. By Jouw Rusars, M.A. 
ART-RAMBLES IN BELGIUM. By F. W. Farenoxt, F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 


J. FUHRICH AND J. E. STEINLE. By J. Bravivyerox 
Arxrxsox. Illustrated. 


LIVERPOOL POTTERY. By Liewetirsy Jewirr, F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 


SYDNEY LADY MORGAN. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hac. 
lilustrated. 

THE COLLECTION OF MINIATURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





“ALOYS SENEFELDER, THE INVENTOR OF LITHO. 


GRAPHY. 
ART IN CORAL. &c., &., &. 
London: VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane. 
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Covent Garden, in the City of estminster.—Saturday, July 1, 
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